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Stokowski moulds a phrase.... 
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Stokowski Talks About Recordings 
and His Orchestra 


In An Especial Interview to The American Music Lover 


Leopold Stokowski and _ his Philadelphia Or- 
chestra have always been “good copy,’ but jor 
six weeks in April and May, this famous or- 
ganization will be the music world’s biggest 
news, as it rolls more than eight thousand miles 
on its transcontinental tour, and brings io the 
thousands who have become its “fans,” their 
first opportunity of seeing and hearing the re- 
nowned conductor and orchestra in action. 

Thirty towns throughout the United States and 
Canada will hear the Philadelphia Orchestra dur- 
ing the trip, one which fulfills an ambition 
that Leopold Stokowski has harbored for many 
years, according to a statement he made recently. 


—Tue Epiror 


POINTING to the popular referendum on 

the tour-programs in which the pros- 
pective audiences indicated their choices, 
Mr. Stokowski says: “I believe that the re- 
sults of the preparatory stages of our tour 
have proved that records are one of the 
most significant influences in the broaden- 
ing of musical appreciation. Each tour city 
has been permitted to choose those selec- 
tions which it would like most to hear 
the Philadelphia Orchestra play. Thou- 
sands of letters are still pouring in from 
all over the country, and interestingly 
enough the selections requested are those 
which have become familiar and beloved 
to listeners through the medium of records. 
The final programs agreed upon consist 
largely of compositions which the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra has already recorded.” 


The selections asked for, according to 
Mr. Stokowski, covered the whole range 
of the ninety-four works recorded by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, with Bach and 
Wagner leading all the others in popu- 
larity, although Brahms, Tschaikowsky, 


and Stravinsky found favor in many cities. 
Half a dozen cities, including Boston and 


Hartford, chose identical Bach composi- 
tions the Toccata and Fugue in D 
Vinor, the Aria and Fugue in G Minor, 
Komm, suesser Tod, and the Passacaglia. 


“T think this selection is highly indica- 
tive of the part recordings have played 
in molding the musical intelligence and 
taste of the nation. It also,” says Mr. Sto- 
kowski, “has given the orchestra an idea 
of what its audiences are expecting of it.” 


“It is my firm belief,’ he continued, 
“that recordings are doing a task that no 
other medium can accomplish — they are 
developing a truly discriminating musical 
taste throughout the nation.” 


The great conductor pointed out that 
some years ago many distinguished critics 
had sounded the death knell of recordings 
— they were no ionger necessary, they 
said, the radio would abolish the need 
of the phonograph. For a time, too, Mr. 
Stokowski added, it seemed that they were 
right. There was a swing away from re- 
cordings — the great artists were dubious 
about their value. But both public and 
great artists soon returned to recordings— 
finding in them a perfect reproduction of 
the great music of the ages. 


“We know today,” Mr. Stokowski, “that 
the public is turning with increasing en- 
thusiasm to recordings for great symphonic 
music. And the reason for the choice is 
obvious. They have in the recording al- 
bums a group of the world’s greatest ar- 
tists and orchestras on tap, as it were. 
And not only are recordings, free of the 
distortion and static too common to radio, 
but they are far superior to broadcasted 
music as a means of familiarizing the 
listener with great music. 
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“We must give great credit to the radio 
for its tremendous work in bringing music 
to a vast new audience. But we must never- 
theless recognize its limitations. 
We cannot expect broadcasters. to whom 


obvious 


time is so valuable. to repeat a phrase. a 
movement. or a whole symphony. merely 
the whole audi- 
ence of listeners want to become familiar 
with it. Yet such repetition is absolutely 
necessary to a thorough understanding of 
the music. This advantage. however. is ac- 
cepted as a matter of course by a person 


because one, a dozen. or 


listening to records. and he becomes in 
consequence more deeply appreciative of 
the greatness of the major works of music. 


“This is one great factor which is con- 
tributing to an intelligent interest in music 
today. It will explain perhaps why the 
greatest artists in the world are eager to 
make recordings.” 


Mr. Stokowski pointed out that he and 
his orchestra have 
terested in seeking 


ways of doing old 


long been extremely in- 
things. new 
things. The orchestra 
might be said to be in a constant state of 
development. even though 


new and 


years ago il 
reached what was then a pinnacle of de- 
velopment. Long ago, Mr. Stokowski says. 
he came to the conclusion that the most 
magnificent piece of music in the world 
is of little moment unless there is an 
understanding for ii. With this alti- 
tude he set himself the task of projecting 
the magnificent wealth of music to the 
audience with such eloquence and musical 
meaning that very soon individual listeners 
were writing letters to him praising this 
spirit that suddenly in- 
into the 


new 


new had been 


fused orchestra. 

“This attitude accounts for the fact that 
the Philadelphia Orchestra is one of the 
leading recording orchestras in the world. 
Recordings were more difficult than they 
seemed at first appearance. We had to for- 
get a great deal of ihe concert hall tech- 
nique we had learned and let ourselves -be 
guided by sound science for the recording 
medium. Fortunately we were nol working 
alone. The problems of sound transmission 
were in the hands of sound engineers. who. 
while far from omniscient about the sci- 


ence of the electrical reproduction of 
sound, were making strides hourly in 
knowledge of their field. And we were 
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learning along with them. Through their 
knowledge. and through a constant adap- 
tation of our methods. we were able to 
achieve better recordings as time went on. 
It is a subject which has become increas- 
ingly fascinating as we go along.” 

The silver haired maestro maintains that 
rapid developments in the field of re- 
corded music have been made in the last 
few years. Not only are records contribut- 
ing to the greater enjoyment of music. he 
asserts, but the future course of music may 
possibly be affected by their continual im- 
provement. “We are learning more and 
more about the electrical reproduction of 
sound, and achieving not only a faithful 
playing of symphonic music, but, in many 
cases, a performance which surpasses the 
best of concert hall reproduction. We have 
discovered that it is possible to attain a 
so-called “plastic modelling of sound.” 
Through this process, we are able to add 
new color, accent rhythms, underscore 
meanings in a way impossible in any other 
medium. Obviously this is a development 
which may in the course of time cause us 
to revise many of our present ideas about 
music and music-writing. 


“I believe too the day is not far off 
when the listener may settle himself com- 
fortably in his chair, and without stirring. 
listen to entire acts of operas and whole 
movements of symphonies uninterrupted 
even by record changing.” 


Mr. Stokowski’s enthusiasm for record- 
ing, and the work that he has done toward 
helping to make his own recordings among 
the most outstanding. shows how he is 
completely in sympathy with the scientific 
of his time. Perhaps no one 
recording today is doing more to improve 
music in reproduction than Mr. Stokow- 
ski. Only recently, he wrote from Holly- 


progress 


wood — where he has been engaged in 
special work along these lines — that “I 
have been doing some most interesting 


research which has opened up many new 
possibilities. and has made much that I 
considered vital and important in the past 
seem a little old fashioned and sometimes 
quite obsolete.” 


We hope that when Mr. Stokowski re- 
turns from his Spring tour that he will 
find time to add much to his growing list 
of valuable recordings. 








list 





The “Strange Case” of 


Charles Martin Loeffler 


By Moses SMITH 


Part Two 


OEFFLER was born on January 30, 
1861, at Muhlhausen in Alsace. His 
father, a consultant scientist, moved 

from place to place as there was demand 
for his services. Before Loeffler was eight 
years old his family moved to Russia; 
later to Hungary. Meanwhile, he was learn- 
ing how to play the violin, partly from 
instruction at home, partly from teachers 
outside. When he was fourteen years old 
he had determined to become a_profes- 
sional violinist; went to Germany where 
his teachers included the great Joachim. 
Thence to Paris, where he studied under 
Massart, more congenial to Loeffler’s tem- 
perament. Through Massart. Loeffler ob- 
tained a position in the private orchestra 
of a Russian nobleman, dividing his time 
between estates near Lake Lagune and 
Nice. There was also a good-sized chorus 
in this wealthy Russian’s establishment. Be- 
tween their singing of Russian liturgical 
music and the baron’s operatic entertain- 
ments Loeffler had the opportunity to 
learn a good deal, which was later to serve 
him in good stead. He also composed, 
especially songs. When the orchestra was 
disbanded, Loeffler returned to Paris, 
played for a season in the Pasdeloup Or- 
chestra and then decided to migrate to 
America. 


For a year he filled odd jobs in and 
out of New York. A mutual friend 
brought Loeffler to the notice of Major 
Higginson, who wanted new players for 
his Boston Symphony Orchestra, then but 
a year old. Higginson engaged Loeffler as 
second concert-master (1882). Here he re- 
mained until 1903, at the side, almost the 
whole time, of Franz Kneisel. They re- 
signed simultaneously, Kneisel to pursue 
his ambition of playing quartets. Loeffler 


to devote his time to composition, in which 
he had already made great progress. 
Loeffler’s beautiful violin playing was 
matched by his remarkable teaching of that 
instrument, according to his pupils. As 
long as he remained a member of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra he appeared 
as a soloist almost annually. Once he had 
retired, however, he appeared only once, 
in 1904, to play the viola d’amore in La 
Mort de Tintagiles. (His frequent employ- 
ment of that instrument in his composi- 
tions is another instance, to be added to 
those above, where Loeffler exhibited his 
exquisite sensitiveness and almost unfail- 
ing appropriateness in the matter of in- 
strumentation.) He continued to play in 





CHARLES MArtTIN LOEFFLER 
at work in his Medfield home 
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private, sometimes at concerts that were 
like miniature dress rehearsals of works 
destined to be attired in more sumptuous 
instrumental array; and he played much 
chamber music in his house with his 
friends. He also taught the violin more or 
less regularly, and continued his teaching 
until within four or five years of his 
death, long after he had given up _per- 
forming. 


A Composer Who Stuck to His Staves 


Through his later life. Loeffler was re- 
garded, in a hurry-scurry environment, as 
a sort of recluse. He may have 
anti-social to most casual acquaintances. 
We have sufficient evidence. however, that 
he could be a charming companion, de- 
lightful raconteur and warm friend. But 
Loefler was content to stay. most of the 
time, at his country-place in Medfield. 
cultivating other arts as well as music, not 
to say the art of living itself. He was the 
very antithesis of your aggressive, “push- 
ing” composer, 


seemed 


who engineers, through 
one “contact” or another, the production 
of his works. Loeffler, on the contrary. 
seemed content to let the performances fall 
where they might. The wonder is. then, 
not that his compositions are not known 
better, but that they have been played as 
often as they have been. It is clear that 
merit alone has placed them on our con- 
cert programs so frequently. 


Loeffler has been variously estimated as 
a composer. Because the works of Debussy 
were generally known earlier than Loef- 
fler’s, the latter composer has frequently 
been called a disciple in the school of 
Debussian impressionism. Actually Loef- 
fler had his own individuality; and had 
formed his style before Debussy had be- 
come a dominating star in the musical 
firmament. If that style had considerable 
resemblance to Debussy’s, it was due, as 
much as any reason, to their community 
of sources e. g., the music of Chabrier. 
There is little point in comparing the ar- 
tistic stature of the two men. Loeffler. 
lacking some of Debussy’s genius, had cer- 
tain qualities of greatness which we unfor- 
tunately miss in Debussy. For the rest, I 
think there are few conversant with Loef- 
fler’s music who would hesitate to sub- 
scribe to Lawrence Gilman’s reference at 
the time of Loeffler’s death: “the most 
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distinguished creative mind in American 
music.” 


The qualities of this musical mind are 
apparent in the Pagan Poem, probably 
Loeffler’s masterpiece, and a work that is 
in many respects typical of his output in 
the larger forms. It was originally written 
for small orchestra. Later it was rescored 
for a large symphonic orchestra, with an 
important piano part. It is program music 
to a pagan subject from the classical pe- 
riod (Virgil’s Eighth Eclogue). The sub- 
ject-matter has to do largely with the in- 
cantation uttered by a sorceress on behalf 
of a girl whose lover has proved faithless. 
In due course. the magic spell proves to 
be successful, and the wandering Daphnis 
comes home. The music of Loeffler is ap- 
propriately vital, containing plenty of red 
corpuscles. There is here a warmth and 
emotional power which have been all too 
rare in the music of the present century. 
This is not “arty” music, even though it 
has been contrived most artfully. The har- 
monies, no doubt, are too lush for our 
modernist friends — but that is their af- 
fair, not ours. And if the orchestral colors 
are rich they are never suffocating: while 
at other times, the composer displays the 
most delicate tints and makes them equal- 
ly compelling. 


He Lives in His Music 


If the listener, previously familiar with 
Loeffler’s music only by hearsay. had any 
notion that Loeffler was a composer for 
only a small cult, the sound of a work like 
1 Pagan Poem quickly disabuses him of 
the idea. Here is undeniably music for a 
large public — by which I mean, of 
course, that it ought to be recorded on the 
phonograph discs. The task would best be 
assigned, I suppose, to the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Dr. Serge Kous- 
sevitzky; and the pianist should be Hein- 
rich Gebhard, who has, from the very out- 
set, been identified with Loeffler’s music. 
and who has played the solo part of A 
Pagan Poem no less than eighty times in 
twenty-odd years with the leading Amer- 
ican symphony orchestras. 

So far as I am aware the only work of 
Loeffler that has been recorded is the Par- 
tita for violin and piano. It was done for 
Columbia by Jacques Gordon and Lee Pat- 
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By Enzo 


HE release of Duke Ellington’s 

latest work Reminiscing in Tempo 

on Brunswick 7546 and 7547 has 
been the occasion for a storm of protests 
and jeremiads in various periodicals. which 
are characteristic of the general stupidity, 
intolerance, and narrow - mindedness of 
those swing-music fans who, because of 
prejudice, will not admit to or permit any 
change or progress in the style of a crea- 
tor of swing music. To such persons Louis 
Armstrong is a washout because he no 
longer plays as he did years ago. To them 
Duke Ellington is a failure and betrayer 
of The Cause because he no longer writes 
any Black and Tans or Mood Indigos. It 
is remarkable, that with very few excep- 
tions in all the : opinions 
printed so far Ellington’s Reminiscing has 
been scathingly dismissed as a failure with- 
out any attempt being made to analyze or 
understand the work. To them it was some- 
thing in which the rhythm could not be 
tapped out with a foot nor the melody 
whistled. Fortunately, Ellington is too 
ereat an artist and too important a creator 
to be influenced by such reactions. 


“reviews. or 


The exceptions to the general run of 
“reviews” are few. and these are note- 
worthy for their sincerity only and not 
hecause they betray any great understand- 
ing of the work. In this group we can 
include John Hammond’s review in Down 
Beat and Edgar Jackson’s in The Gramo- 
phone. Edgar Jackson frankly admits he 
does not understand this new piece. Ham- 
mond condemns it with well chosen words, 
but with no attempt to analyze it. On the 
other hand, a few reviewers have hailed 
it as a great work in empty words, like 
Van (Horace Van Norman) in his review 


in this magazine in December. 1935 issue, 
but this type of review also fails for the 
very same reason—i.e. it did not analyze 
or explain. 


In Defense of Ellington 


And His “Reminiscing in Tempo” 


ARCHETTI 


On one point only do all the reviewers 
pro and con—agree: that only the last of 
the four sides of Reminiscing is satisfying 
and somewhat understandable. but again 
the reason is very carefully neglected. 


Up to this time, only one review has 
appeared in print which is at all worthy 
of consideration from every angle. This 
is Leonard Hibbs’ review in the December 
issue of the magazine Swing Music which 
appears under the heading of Conversa- 


_ 





The “Duke” from a drawing by Enzo Archetti 


tion About Jazz. It is a fair, intelligent 
analysis and the only one so far which 
indicates that an honest attempt was made 
to understand the work; the only article 
which has conceded that Ellington has a 
great mind and that he has the right to 
change it from time to time when he crea- 
tes new music. Except for an article from 
the Duke himself explaining his work, this 
is surely the most satisfactory. Admittedly, 
it is a personal opinion, but one so well 
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expressed and so sincere that it deserves 


to be quoted: 


“Readers of record reviews are roughly divided 
into two groups. Those who when they disagree 
with the critic think that he is nuts, and those 
who are so unwilling to think for themselves that 
they blindly follow his judgments without stop- 
ping to think whether the critic is right or wrong 


or why. The latter class is the most dangerous 
because they hang on to an idea long after the 


critic in question is quite willing to admit he was 
wrong, or the artist or band whom he once praised 
has deteriorated. For example, there are thou 
sands who believe in the Divine right of Duke, 
because his best work has been lauded to the 
skies in highbrow language, which the majority 
of them do not understand. As their schooldays 


cannot be so far behind them, they should know 
that the theory of divine right was successfully 


exploded in 1649 when a certain Charles Stuart 
walked out of a window in Whitehall. In spite 
of their childlike faith, the Duke can go wrong. 
What neither group appears to realize is that any 
review is only the opinion of one critic 


less, stereo- 
and indifferent 
of superlatively 


“Apart from the many, more or 
typed issues (just good, medium, 
jazz) there are several examples 
good swing music. That is to say jazz at its very 
best — but still— Jazz. Then there is the new 
Ellington work on four sides of two records. With 
the exception of the last side this is certainly not 
swing music, so as it is not jazz proper it must 
be reviewed as music and there are quite a lot 
of moderns writing music proper who know much 
more about it than Duke... 


“Which brings me back to the absurdity of 
blindly accepting one critic’s views, and what is 


more absurd the acceptance of my views. Because 
if anyone ever approached jazz from a strictly 
personal view—then I do. 


“I know of no jazz work on records which has 
the capacity to thrill me the way that the new 
Koussevitsky recording of Sibelius Symphony 
in D Major does. The way in which Sibelius writes 
for brass is for me quite the most tremendous 


thing I know in music. I do not even faintly 
agree with those who say that jazz is the only 
real music of our time. I do not think that 
Ellington can be seriously regarded as one of 


the great composers of the twentieth century... 


“But I do think that in its own way jazz is the 


most active and alive musical movement of our 
time. I do not think that Ellington in his better 
movements is a composer who is worthy of the 
serious attention of every school of musical 
thought. I do think that jazz has injected fresh 
life into a branch of music which had become 
stagnant. The art of improvisation! ... 


“This will be the first review of Reminiscing in 
Tempo to appear in print.* In my anxiety to hear 
it I made elaborate and expensive arrangements 
to steal the first copies to be pressed in this 
country. For days before I attempted to write a 





*Swing Music is a British magazine. Mr. Hibbs 
means, of course, that this is the first review to 
appear in Great Britain. 
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word about it, I played it and played it, but frank- 
ly I couldn’t make head or tail out of it. I regret 
to say that I wrote to at least three friends to 
say how disappointed I was. I said it was dull 
and meaningless, and I still think it is dull but 
to an infinitely less extent. It wasn’t jazz and 
it wasn’t music. It wasn’t jazz because there was 
little about it other than the instrumentation that 
was remotely connected with pazz. It wasn’t music 


hecause it got nowhere. It got pretty desperate 
when the time to write this review got nearer and 


nearer. | was torn between the resolve to post- 
pone the review until next month, as I could have 
done, and the desire to scoop my fellow scribes 
by being the first to review the records. At the 
same time, I had too high an opinion of Duke to 
think that he would willingly perpetrate anything 
like the pointless joke that this appeared to be... 

“So, working on the hypothesis that Duke knew 
what he was doing if he had not expressed him- 
self well enough for my lesser mind to grasp what 
he was about, I stuck to my guns until I saw a 
ray of light—quite suddenly—just like that—and 
from that ray of light a theory was formed. A 
theory which is at least substantiated by the 
music itself 

“The first obvious thing that strikes me is that 
there are several closely related tunes. The second 
thing to strike me was that the greater part of 
the work was rather unnecessary. 

“Then as you were playing each side quite a 
lot, it might occur to you that only one of the 
four sides was complete in itself. And that side 
was the last side. You would be quite right. 
Side four is a complete 10 inch Ellington work 
in itself. It begins, it is developed, and it comes 
to a proper end. Incidentally, if it had been 
issued on its own it would have been one of the 
best things that Duke has ever turned out—and it 
still is. But why the first three sides? 


“The title should give a clue to that surely. 
as far as I can see it is a very indirect one. 


But 


“I have said that side four is complete in itself. 
It is. It has everything that we have grown to 
expect from Ellington. It has the gentle swing 
which characterises his music in certain moods. 
It has a melody of the wistful kind which he 
conceives better than anyone else I know. The 
development and construction are typical Elling- 
tonian. And yet side one is swingless, formless 
and almost without tempo. 


“My suggestion is that, if we accept side four 
as being a complete opus in itself, then in the 
whole of this four-sided work, Duke is reminiscing 
over the various stages of its building up in his 
mind and instead of just presenting us with a 
new work taking up one side of a record, he is 
giving us the lowdown on how he builds up those 
little 10-inch masterpieces of his. 

“Now let us play the records over together and 
just see how this theory of mine fits in with the 
actual music. 

“Side one opens with a rhythmic figure played 
by Duke on the piano. Call it a secondary tune 
if you like. Personally, I like to think of Duke 
going to his piano in the throes of inspiration 
with a new tune floating around in his head but 
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The New Conception of Mozart 


By Eva Mary Grew 


; OZART’S contemporaries found 

his music restless and disturbing. 

It changed key too often, without 
apparent reason. It was over-emphatic in 
the matter of accent, especially of accent 
off the beat. It was liable at any moment 
to plunge into gloom, struggle, and con- 
flict. as if threatening clouds were 
dragged across the sun on a fine day, or 
as if a person’s mood of happiness were 
marred by sudden forebodings of impend- 
ing evil: and all this in a seemingly ar- 
bitrary fashion, as by a composer who was 
erratic and lacking in mental control. And 
the instrumentation was regarded as too 
noisy at times, so that the sounds assaulted 
the ear. 


The people of the latter portion of the 
nineteenth century found Mozart’s music 
on the contrary over-serene, and therefore, 
feeble emotionally. Its only good qualities 
for them were a perfection of pure form, 
a perpetual charm of modesty and _ re- 
straint. They played it accordingly. As 
Bernard Shaw says, in his “Music in Lon- 
don: 1890-1894,” they went at it like a 
couple of Brixton schoolgirls at a piano- 
forte duet by Diabelli. The composer’s 
forceful dynamic accents appearing out 
of character, the people modified them; I 
have read, indeed, that in the printed 
scores of some of the works the accents 
were actually removed, a startling sfor- 
zando being replaced by a gradual cres- 
cendo. The bold, sharp, rough enforce- 
ment of tone failing to agree with the 
prevailing idea of the music, it was taken 
for granted that the accents must be 
wrong. 


Towards the end of the century this con- 
flict of opinion engaged the attention of 
thoughtful musicians. The world was 
weary of the facile music (as it was taken 
to be). Interest in it was declining still 
further. until it looked as though Mozart 


would not improbably slip definitely into 
a place in the second grade of composers. 
The time, therefore, was ripe for a special 
consideration of his case, and this the 
thoughtful musicians began to give it. 


They discovered almost immediately 
certain qualities in the music which ex- 
plained the opinions of its contemporaries. 
Allowing it to re-assume its forceful dy- 
namic accents; and contemplating it abso- 
lutely (that is, not in comparison with the 
materially bigger and louder music of the 
nineteenth century, — the music of Berlioz, 
Beethoven, Wagner, Strauss, etc.); the 
students discovered that it was all its con- 
temporaries had thought it to be. 


The result was such a “recovery” of 
Mozart, that within the range of the new 
generation (the first quarter of the twen- 
tieth century) his music literally swept 
Europe and America, so that the historian 
of the future will probably speak of this 
period as that of the Revival of Mozart 
exactly as the historian of today speaks 
of the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century as the period of the Revival of 
Bach. 


Manner of performance altering in ac- 
cordance with the new conception of the 
music, the “appeal” of the music altered, 
and works took on a different character 
from the character they had borne for so 
long. Thus the E Flat Symphony became 
Mozart’s Eroica. For the nineteenth cen- 
tury this had appealed to people in such a 
way that it could call from Jahn, the great 
biographer and critic of Mozart, such a 
reflection as: “How seldom is this undi- 
vided enjoyment of happiness granted man 
in this life, and how seldom does art 
succeed in expressing it so entirely and so 
purely!” For the new generation of the 
twentieth century it was a thing of storm 
and stress, a compound of ardour, revolt, 
elegaic gloom, and intense pathos, with g 
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finale of which the cheerfulness imposed 
itself over certain very profound moods. 

The first set out in 
literary form by Valentin Heuss. editor of 
the Journal of the International Society of 
Music. In due course they incor- 
porated in a re-written version of Jahn’s 
Life of Mozart. ..The version was the work 
of Hermann Abert: and Abert removed 
Jahn’s explanations and interpretations of 
the music and substituted fresh 
accordance with the ideas. 

The word daemonic was adopted as a 
term suitable to express the idea of the 
new and authentic Mozart. The word has 
decayed into a bad significance, so that in 
everyday general use it denotes only an 
evil spirit. But its former good signifi- 
cance remains in some of our colloquial 
phrases (e. g.. “He’s a positive demon 
with the gloves”), and it has always had 
its good significance among the philoso- 
phers. 


new ideas were 


were 


ones in 
new 








Its employment in connection with 
Mozart seems to derive from Goethe and 
historian Niebuhr. (The latter, who 
lived from 1776 to 1831, was the historian 
who enforced the belief that true history 
was less a matter of describing and ac- 
counting for institutions, general tenden- 
cies. and social traits, than of estimating 
the character of great men.) 


| 
the 


\ daemonic man is one possessed of a 
rare, perhaps unique power. Napoleon, for 
example, was daemonic; his character was 
of an unusual and exceptional potency: 
the Elizabethan age, again, was daemonic 
in the respect that its poetic genius was 
exceptionally and conspicuously great. 


Goethe says, “The daemonic element in 
a man may be either celestial and ethereal, 
or infernal and Tartarean.” Mozart’s 
daemonism is of the celestial kind. He is 
as absolute an instance of “pure” Genius 
as the world has known. 








The “Strange Case” of Charles Martin Loeffler 
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tison, and, while it has not yet been re- 
leased, it may be expected almost momen- 
tarily. | am informed that the Music for 
Four Stringed Instruments is to be re- 
corded, and possibly one of the Two Rhap- 
sodies for oboe, viola and piano. And if 
the phonograph companies want to make 
a different beginning, there are the songs, 
of which Loeffler many beautiful 
specimens, including Five /rish Fantasies 
for tenor and orchestra. 

It would be pointless to attempt a com- 
plete catalogue of Loeffler’s works, for 
reasons already suggested. But there are 
several, in addition to those previously 
listed, that deserve mention. Among them 
is the exquisite Canticum Fratris Solis for 
voice and chamber orchestra, set to a hymn 
of St. Francis of Assisi and written for 
an Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Festival in 
the Library of Congress at Washington. It 
was published by the Library of Congress 
(Coolidge Foundation). There is the Poem 
for orchestra, first entitled Avant que tu 
ne ten ailles and then, in revised version, 
La Bonne Chanson. It was suggested by the 
verse of Paul Verlaine. There is the highly 
praised Hora Mystica, one-movement sym- 
phony with men’s voices, which has had 
only a few performances and remained un- 
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published. Now, I am told, C. C. Birchard 
and Company are going to bring it out, 
together with some of the songs. (The 
Partita is being prepared for publication 
by G. Schirmer.) One may add Les JVeil- 
lées de [Ukraine” for violin and orchestra, 
inspired by Gogol; By the Waters of 
Babylon” for women’s chorus and various 
instruments; Ode, for One Who Fell in 
Battle for mixed voices; Beat! Beat! 
Drums! for men’s voices and an orchestra 
of extraordinary composition; a Quintet 
and a Sextet for strings; various solo and 
concerted pieces; and so forth. Loeffler’s 
manuscripts include at least one unper- 
formed opera. It is called Hilarion, after 
a play of Fionne McLeod, and, I am as- 
sured by some who have seen the score, it 
ought to be published. Some mention has 
also been made of a second opera on a 
Chinese theme. 

Of the unique quality of Loeffler’s music 
and the equally unique place he occupies 
in the history of American music there can 
be little question. His music has scarcely 
come into its own. Perhaps it never will. 
It has not’ been in the main course of the 
American tonal art, or even, for that mat- 
ter, of the tonal art of his native country. 
But for many it is, by the very fact, so 
much the more to be treasured. 
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Schubert’s Swan Song 


Some Notes on Its First and Latest Recording 


By Peter Hucu Reep 


SCHUBERT: Quintet in C Major, Opus 163: 
played by the Pro Arte Quartet and Anthony 
Pini (2nd Cello). Victor Set No. M-299, 
tive discs, price $10.00. 


The history of record reproduction, as we know 
it today, is not very old when considered in a 
span of years. Actually the half century mark 
has not as yet been attained. Electrical record- 
ing—man’s first effort to capiure and reproduce 
musical sound waves in a wider range and to 
portray successfully tonal dynamics and nuances 

is as a fact only celebrating its tenth birthday. 
The advancements in recording in the past decade 
and a half, however, have been so remarkable 
that the age of recording actually seems older 
than it is. 


For example, it seems as though it were twice 
the period of time—although actually it was only 
a little over a decade ago (1924 to be exact) 
that the enterprising editor of The Gramophone, 
Compton Mackenzie, formed in England the 
National Gramophonic Society, so that chamber 
music devotees could have complete recordings of 
some of the most famous masterpieces of all 
times. Among the important works that the new 
society recorded was Schubert's String Quintet in 
C Major, Opus 163. The recording of course was 
an acoustic one, but this did not diminish the 
enthusiasm of those of us who subscribed for and 
obtained it. For here was a set, a rare one for 
its time, quite unlike anything that could be 
procured from commercial sources. The National 
Gramophonic Society brought forth many other 
fine sets in its pioneering days (before the advent 
of electrical recording), Schoenberg’s Verklarte 
Nacht. the first complete recording of Debussy’s 
String Quartet, Brahms’ Sextet in B Flat, and 
several of the Fantasias of Purcell. But no set of 
records this society brought out in its early days 
ever gave more genuine pleasure than their 
recording of Schubert’s Swan Song—the String 
Quintet in C Major. If I recall correctly, much 
correspondence attesting to this, was reprinted 
in the pages of that eminent English periodical 
The Gramophone. 


That first recording of Schuber’s C Major Quin- 
tet was performed by the Spencer Dyke String 
Quartet with W. W. Cobbett as second cellist. 
Dyke’s organization, now abandoned I believe, 
was practically the first string quartet to contri- 
bute a series of complete performances on records. 
Their first issue, it may be of interest to know, 
was Beethoven’s “Harp” Quartet. Two of Mr. 
Mackenzie’s chief co-workers in the National 
Gramophonic Society movement were Spencer 


Dyke and W. W. Cobbeit. The latter is he who 
compiled the now-famous Encyclopedia of Cham- 
ber Music (published by the Oxford University 
Press). Mr. Cobbett has long been an ardent 
devotee of chamber music and an enthusiastic 
worker for its cause. It is to his everlasting credit 
that he worked so diligently and earnestly for its 
first unexcised reproduction on records. In con- 
nection with the N.G.S. recording of Schubert's 
C Major Quintet, it was Mr. Cobbett “who gen- 
erously made it possible” for the society to count 
the six records as five in distributing them to 
members. 





Compton MACKENZIE 


Editor of The Gramophone 


Among the outstanding contributions which the 
Schubert Centennial brought forth was an electri- 
cal recording of Schubert's Swan Song, played by 
the London String Quartet and the cellist Horace 
Britt. And now, we have a new set—played by 
the Pro Artes and Mr. Pini. A year from now, 
no doubt it will be said, among the outstanding 
sets of 1936 was this recording of Schubert’s 
greatest chamber work. 


The advancement in recording since the days of 
the Schubert Centennial has made it almost com- 
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pulsory that such works as this be re-recorded. 
No matter how much we become attached to an 
old recording, no matter how much we admire an 
interpretation, it is constantly brought home to us 
that the indispensible musical interpretation like 
the indispensible man really does not exist. The 
increased tonal range, the widened dynamics, the 
greater degree of realism of the new recording, 
inevitably seems to revitalize (the word is applied 
to the music rather than to reproduction, which is 

of course—actually considerably vivitied) a 
favorite composition. I can remember the impres- 
sion that the early N. G. S. recording of the Schu- 
bert C Major Quintet made on me, as doubtless 
can many of my Its shortcomings were 
many, but the music was there—Schubert’s deeply 
sentient music, replete with beautiful melodies 
such as he alone could conceive—to be heard as 
often as I pleased—a privilege I had not previous- 


readers. 


ly been able to exert. True—the suppressed 
excitement of the opening pages, the melodic 
inner voices of the first movement, the serene 


beauty of the Adagio with its undulating nuances 
—which Cobbett has said “steals upon the listener 
like perfume on a night wind,’ — the resiliency 
and sparkle of the scherzo and the final Allegretto 
were all only partly reproduced, for the limita- 
tions of acoustic recordings were far more than 
those of us, who welcomed the privileges that 
records } ought in those days, cared to admit. 


When Columbia brought forth, during the 
Schubert Centennial in 1928, an electrical record- 
ing of Schubert's C Major Quintet, that set was 
universally welcomed. I am sure that most of us 
who owned the old one hastened to procure it, 
and subsequently rejoiced greatly in the newer 
recording which brought out so much more of the 
fine points, the inner beauties of the music. And 
now a new recording has come to take the place 
of the one made in 1928: a recording which 
reveals for the first time the rare lights and 
shades of this music, its range of tonal sentience, 
and its beautiful modulations. The Pro Arte 
Quartet and their collaborator Mr. Pini, of course, 
assist in the greater revelation of this music, for 
they give a rare performance—a truly sensitive 
and deeply felt reading, despite the fact that Mr. 
Pini slips up on one or two notes. 


Of Schubert's music, one could rhapsodize at 
great length. For this work is one of the most 
beautiful expressions of hope and courage that he 
has given us in music. It is the greatest of his 
chamber works, a work he completed at the age 
of thirty-one and nine months—two months prior 
to his untimely death. Its essentiality lies in its 
fine unity of thought, its extraordinary melodic 
beauties, and its rare tonal balance. There are 
many works which make use of a second cello, 
but few that this added instrument to ihe 
advantage of the music as Schubert has done in 
his C Major Quintet. 


use 


To return to the first recording of this work—I 
have pasted in my score Mr. Cobbett’s notes that 
came with it, for they were well worth saving. 
in them, he tells a story of the great human 
appeal of this music, which “in its melodic charm 
and especially in the inevitability of its modula- 
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tantalising by being just out of reach. He can't 
nail it down. It’s there but it won’t take shape. 
Suddenly, he thinks he has it and he thinks of 
it as the trumpet would play it and we hear his 
mind at work. Then as the trumpet evolves this 
melody, the saxes take up the rhythmic figure that 
he has suggested on the piano. Yes, that’s not 
bad, he says to himself, now give the melody to 
the clarinets and see how that bass figure sounds 
on a trombone. H’m, not bad! Now the basses 
take over the original piano theme while Duke 
suggests ensemble treatments for the melody. 


“No! That's no good, says Duke, and the 
music stops. 


~And starts again with the trombone playing a 
fresh melody which is closely related to the first 
one. Actually, of course, it is the same melody 
with a few changes. And once again the missing 
parts are dovetailed in to see how it would sound 
this way. But this does not satisfy him, and so 
we come to the end of the first side. 

“After another short introduction by the piano, 
a muted trumpet plays yet another form of the 
melody (let’s call it Tune No. 3). I think that 
Duke might well have been content with this one, 
it's a lovely, plaintive thing. Just about ten times 
as good as “Solitude”. 

“This also is followed by ideas of proper cloth- 
ing in the form of ensemble variations. Then 
Duke decides to stick to the piano. In his solo, 
which carries us over to side three, he elaborates 
his original bass figure and works hard on the 
melody. Adding something here and taking away 
there. This solo on its own is quite a textbook 
of piano ideas. 

“The ensemble passages which follow are, to 
me, quite meaningless unless some such explana- 
tion as I have offered is applied. If you accept 
my theory, then they are the logical outcome of 
a musical mind striving to perfect an idea. If 
you have Tune No. 3 at the back of your mind as 
you listen to them, then it is not so difficult to 
see what he is getting at. 

“The melody which we hear played by the clari- 
net as this side comes to an end is a reminder 
of Tune No. 3. 

“Side four is, I believe, the brain child itself. 
A solo trumpet gives out the melody which Duke 
evolved in his long solo, and which now goes 
through the customary development after which 
the work comes to an end. 

“What interests me is that all the way through 
this last side you can trace the thoughts that have 
gone to make up the first three sides. 

“Very briefly, I believe that Duke has allowed 
us to ‘tune-in’ on his mind at work.” 

Add to this, that during his reminiscing, 
Duke was influenced by thoughts of Delius 
(Ellington is known to be a great admirer 
of Delius’ works), Stravinsky, and De- 
bussy, (all of whom can be traced in 
Ellington’s orchestration) and we have a 
complete mental picture of Duke’s Rem- 
iniscing in Tempo. 











SIBELIUS, THE SYMPHONIES. By Cecil 
Gray. “The Musical Pilgrim” Series. 
Oxford University Press. Price 75c. 


N his monograph on Sibelius, which the 

Oxford University Press published in 
1931, Cecil Gray wrote in part on the sig- 
nificance of Sibelius as a symphonist. In 
his estimation, there has been no greater 
symphonic composer since Beethoven. Be- 
cause his survey of Sibelius’ symphonies in 
his previous book was—by necessity of the 
exigencies of space, etc.— more or less 
generalized, the author decided to write a 
more technical treatise on the seven sym- 
phonies of the Finnish musical giant. 


For clear, comprehensive definition, this 
book would be difficult to supercede. For 
Gray not only understands Sibelius the 
musician, but he also feels and appreciates 
the essential qualities and worth of his 
genius. 


This is an important little book. One, 
which no admirer of Sibelius, whether he 
has advanced beyond the first and second 
symphonies or not, should neglect to read. 
For Gray carefully analyzes every section 
of each symphony, and cites all themes, 
their significance and the manner in which 
the composer utilizes and develops them. 
Gray’s sincere appreciation and admira- 
tion of Sibelius is infectious, because it is 
so intelligently outlined. For this reason, 
it incites curiosity and interest, and unques- 
tionably impels investigation. We recom- 
ment this little book unreservedly. 


The Editor. 


DISCOVERIES OF A MUSIC CRITIC. 
By Paul Rosenfeld. Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., New York. Price $3.00. 


N R. ROSENFELD is a fascinating writer, 
~~ although not always a convincing one. 
He is an aesthete, whose style embraces 
the arts generally, but whose main thesis is 
music. Essentially, Mr. Rosenfeld is the 
prose poet, whom we suspect has sought 


The Library Shelf 


to submerge a romantic disposition be- 
neath a carefully nurtured sophistication. 
His discourses on modern music are un- 
deniably sincere, but not always con- 
vincing. In describing music — or reflect- 
ing upon it in prose Mr. Rosenfeld has 
always leaned heavily on extraneous 
similes. But this has stood him in good 
stead, and has undoubtedly endeared him 
to a great number of music loving people, 
although—parenthetically—it has engen- 
dered critical abuse from _ professional 
musicians. The reason for this abuse 
undoubtedly emanates from the fact that 
Rosenfeld concerns himself more with 
description than definition. For he is an 
enthusiast, whose verve frequently para- 
lyzes his critical analysis. 


The present book is somewhat like a 
scrapbook—a collation of odds and ends 
collected over a period of years. Some of 
the chapters are “dated”, and for that rea- 
son are interesting only for their reflec- 
tions on a past era. Mr. Rosenfeld informs 
us that this book gives “in its essential 
form what I[ have learned about music, its 
art and its creators . .. what I have learned 
about music as a creative force” during 
the past five years as a music critic. As 
to whether or not these articles “represent 
fresh and definitive treatments of the sub- 
jects.” as the author states, will depend 
upon the reader’s musical background, his 
powers of discernment and appreciation, 
and the extent of his own imaginative 
reflections or “discoveries.” There are 
many things with which one can take 
exception in this book. For example, the 
author’s startling discovery that Milhaud 
is a great genius, at the expense of another 
startling discovery, that Sibelius is an 
“overstuffed bard”, and that Varese is sig- 
nificant for his “skyscraper mysticism”. 
The latter phrase is typical of a foggy ver- 
bosity in which Mr. Rosenfeld often loses 
himself. 


As we previously noted, this writer is a 
fascinating stylist, if not always definitive. 


—The Editor. 
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THE PRIZE SONG: Stories of Famous 
Operas: by Henriette Weber. With a 
foreword by Dorothy Lawton. Illustrated 
by Marie A. Lawson. 272 Ox- 


272 pages. 
ford University 


Press. Price $3.00. 


N her interesting and valuable preface 

to this book. Dorothy Lawton, Music 
Librarian of the New York Public Library 

says: “Opera in its old tradition should 
carry us beyond the mundane. should waft 
us to the regions of fancy and of magic. 
Its actors should tread the stage in the 
erand manner: its characters should be 
kings and queens and princes. if not gods 
and goddesses.” It must be admitted that 
most of the truly successful operas are 
founded on this theory. For music and 
romance mate ideally in the theatre. Wag- 
ner wrote of mundane people in The Mas- 
tersingers, but he glorified them at the 
same time and wove a spell of happy 
fantasy about them. Eva and Walter are 
the Princess and the Prince of everyone’s 
daydream. and Sachs is the worker of 
miracles he wand of 


who waves the 


equity and happiness. 


Although this book is intended primar- 
ily for children between the ages of eight 
and fifteen. its appeal is not necessarily 
limited. As Miss Lawton aptly states 
“Any tyro in operatic literature may have 
his interest caught by the perusal of its 


pages.” 


Miss Weber. music critic of the Neu 
York Evening Journal, has given opera 
talks to children for a number of years. 
Her enthusiasm and appreciation of the 
romance and sentiment, that go to make 
up operas. has undoubtedly assisted and 
made her most the lecture 
platform. She tells the opera stories at the 


successful on 


same time in a straightforward manner, in- 
terspersing her narratives with thematic 
excerpts from the music, which adds con- 
siderably to the value of the book. 


Parents and teachers will find this book 
not only helpful as an introduction, but 
also serviceable in promoting and stimu- 
lating interest in opera. There is no ques- 
tion that the imaginative child will love 
the book for its readable stories and its 
fanciful illustrations. 


There are fifteen operas rendered into 
story form in this book. chosen for their 
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universal acclaim and wide popularity. 
They are: Wagner's The Mastersingers, 
Lohengrin, Tristan and Isolde, The Rhine- 
gold. The Valkyrie. Siegfried and The 
Twilight of the Gods; Puccini's Madame 
Butterfly and The Bohemians; Bizet’s Car- 
men: Gounod’s Faust: Rossini’s The Bar- 
ber of Seville: and Verdi's The Trouba- 
dour. Aida and Rigoletto. 


Paul Girard. 








AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


With this issue. we celebrate our first 
birthday. To those friends and readers 
who have expressed their appreciation and 
approval of our efforts, we wish to extend 
our thanks. 


Beginning with the May issue, The 
Vusic Lover will increase its 
format size. Instead of the present six by 


nine inch size, the new magazine will meas- 


{merican 


ure seven by ten. This larger page will 
permit us to add considerably more copy 
than in the past, and many new and more 
attractive features. 


THE Epbitor. 








SCHUBERT'S SWAN SONG 

(Continued from Page 364) 
tions,” has not—in his opinion—been equalled by 
any composer before or since Schubert. “I have 
known four musicians,” he writes, “all greatly 
experienced in this class of music, and none in 
the least inclined by disposition to sentimentality, 
who have with strange unanimity expressed ihe 
feeling that were they fated in their last hours to 
listen to some lovely strain, this would be ihe 
music of their election. One of these. John 
Saunders (1868-1919), an accomplished quartet 
leader in his time, is no longer with us. Upon 
his tomb in Norwood Cemetery are inscribed a 
few bars of this quintet, probably by his own 
wish.” 

The tune engraved on Saunder’s tomb is that 
which forms the second subject in the first move- 
ment (bars 81 to 87). Beneath ihe musical in- 
scription the following lines from Shakespeare s 
28th Sonnet are also inscribed: 

“So long as men can breathe. or eyes can see. 
So long lives this. and this gives life to me.” 

The inspiration in this music, its poignant sen- 
tience can noi be described in words. It is an 
One lives with this music only to 
realize anew each time one hears it the wonder 
of Schubert's genius, his great artistry, and to be 
grateful that the phonograph has made it possible 
for us to have such works to play as often as we 
wish to hear them. 


experience. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
THE RICHARD WAGNER SOCIETY 


March 24, 1936, 





To the Editor. 
Dear Mr. Reed: 


(s an enthusiastic reader of your journal and 
knowing you would be interested to learn about 
it, | thought | would advise you of the forma- 
tion of the Richard Wagner Society, of which 
I am Treasurer. Among its purposes may be men- 
tioned the promotion of an intimate understand 
ing of the Wagnerian dramas, group study of 
the scores with the aid of piano and phonograph, 
lectures by prominent musical authorities, collec- 
tion of Hagneriana. exertion of influence with 
the opera, radio, recording companies, etc., the 
establishment of summer festivals, and various 
group activities which will enhance the enjoy- 
ment of Wagner’s music, though not neglecting 
the works of other masters. 


After only one meeting, we already have a 
substantial membership which is increasing daily. 
On behalf of the Society, I wish to extend an 
invitation to your readers to attend our next 
meeting, to be held at 8 P. M. sharp on Sunday, 
April Sth, at the Faculty Club of Columbia Uni 
versity, 400 West 117th Street, New York City. 
Among our activities that evening, there will be 
the playing of the new Victor records of the 
complete Act 1 of Die Walkuere, together with 
a lecture thereon by a prominent authority. 1 
am sure it will be an evening well spent. Further 
information regarding the Society's aims and pur- 
poses may be obtained by addressing its Secre 
tary. Miss Helen Dike, 54 West 104th Street, 
New York City. 

Sincerely yours, 


EMIL V. BENEDICT. 


WELCOME APPROBATION 


March 25, 1936 
\Ir. Peter H. Reed, Editor 
American Music Lovet 


New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 


I have been reading with unbounded delight, 
my first issue of the American Music Lover. | 
wish to congratulate you and your staff for such 
a fine publication, and | hope that more people 
will read the magazine and derive such pleasure 
as | when your publication grows larger. 


1 am about to inaugurate over this station, a 
program called, “Understanding the Music You 
HearS” in conjunction with a symphony concert 
that is heard regularly over this station also. 
| find that there are a number of unusually suit- 
able notes and articles from which various pass- 
ages could be used to advantage on this broad- 
cast. in your magazine. | am asking permission 
to quote American Music Lover in some of my 
programs giving all due credit to the author and 
{merican Music Lover. 1 believe such permission 


would help both publication and program materi- 
ally. 

As I do use a great deal of material concern- 
ing recordings, | wish to say that should such 
permission be given, I shall confine my outside 
quotations to your publication. 

I hope to hear from you shortly. 

Very truly yours, 
MORTON W. BLENDER, 
Senior Announcer, 

Station WCOP, Boston 








MUSIC GUILD AWARDS 


Two hundred and eighty-six chamber music 
works by American cmoposers have qualified for 
the NBC Music Guild Awards, announced six 
months ago by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. This competition officially closed Saturday, 
February 29th. 

Many more than three hundred scores had been 
received by that date among which were many 
that failed to qualify because they did not meet 
the required time length or other stipulated con- 
ditions. All such scores were returned to com- 
posers as received, likewise those which were 
received after the closing date. 

Those which have qualified will now be turned 
over to the seven judges chosen to select those 
works to receive the awards of $1,000, $500 and 
$250. The three winning works will be performed 
in NBC Music Guild programs subsequent to the 
judges’ decision. Works which receive honorable 
mention also will be performed in this series if 
their composers so desire. 

The seven judges are: Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra: 
Dr. Frederick Stock, conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra: Harold Bauer, noted con- 
cert pianist and president of the Beethoven Asso- 
ciation: Georges Barrere, famous as _ flutist, 
conductor and chamber music authority: Adolpho 
Betti, first violinist of the former Flonzaley String 
Quartet: Oliver Strunk, Chief of the Music Di- 
vision of ithe Library of Congress; and Dr. Frank 
Black, General Music Director of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 

Kolar will begin the program with a perform- 
ance of The Heavens Are Telling from Haydn's 
The Creation, for chorus and orchestra, followed 
by Mozart's Overture to The Magic Flute. Later 
the orchestra will play the Good Friday Spell 
from Wagner's Parsifal. 








Do you have a complete file of 
The American Music Lover? 


All back numbers can be procured at 
fifteen cents a copy. Write for your 
missing numbers to 


The AMERICAN MUSIC LOVER 
12 EAST 22nd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Record Notes and Reviews 


Reviewers in this Issue: Dom ApeLarp Bovvittiers, A. P. De Weese, Paut Grrarp, 


Wittiam KozLenxo, Puitie MILiter, AND Peter HucH REED 


ORCHESTRAL 


BACH: Brandenburg Concertos Nos. One, 
Two, Three and Four; played by the 
Busch Chamber Players, under the direc- 
tion of Adolf Busch. Columbia set No. 
249, eight discs, price $11.50. 


DOLF BUSCH has often attested his 

splendid musicianship and his predi- 
liction for, and complete understanding of, 
chamber music via records. His apprecia- 
tion for, and realization of, tonal balance 
has made his contributions to phonograph 
literature among the most valuable. But 
no contribution this eminent musician has 
made to date exceeds his performances of 
the Brandenburg Concertos, recently re- 
corded and released in England, and now 
being brought out by Columbia in this 
country. In London this past year, Adolf 
Busch formed his Busch Chamber Players, 
with himself as director and violinist, and 
such eminent soloists as Evelyn Rothwell, 
oboe; Aubrey Brain, first horn; Francis 
Bradley, second horn; George Eskdale, 
trumpet; Marcel Moyse, first flute; Louis 
Moyse, second flute; asd Rudolf Serkin, 
piano. 


Busch in his interpretations of the 
famous Brandenburg Concerti plays them 
with an especial regard for clarification 
of line. His tempi are eminently correct, 
because they permit the listener to appre- 
hend more fully the contrapuntal details 
and also grasp the significance of Bach’s 
ingenious instrumental combinations. In 
his timing, Busch is more successful than 
any other conductor who has played these 
works on records to date. The great wealth 
of ideas, with which Bach endowed these 
works, demands careful articulation as 
well as rhythmic assurance to do it full 
justice. All is not just movement in these 
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works, even though energy is of prime 
importance in many sections of the various 
concertos. Cortot, with his Gallic sensibili- 
ties, stressed verve in his interpretations 
of these works, and thereby failed to 
realize many of the linear subtleties, which 
are most heedfully realized here. Meli- 
char, on the other hand, in his recorded 
versions, endeavored to bring out more 
detail, but his pacing was often too delib- 
erate and the increased size of his orches- 
tra—a modern one (much too weighty for 
Bach’s music )—made his readings unneces- 
sarily stodgy. 


Although the Margraf of Brandenburg 
commissioned these works of Bach, he evi- 
dently did not value them too highly. One 
wonders sometimes whether he considered 
them of any value at all. Perhaps he 
thought of them as experiments, which vir- 
tually they were—for Bach experimented 
in them with instrumental combinations 
never conceived previously or heard of. 
One also conjectures sometimes whether 
Bach considered them as more than studies 
in the concerto form, for we have no 
assurance that he valued them very highly 
or retained any copies of them after the 
Margraf’s death. That they stemmed from 
his study of the old Italian concerto-form, 
there can be no doubt, for we know that 
Bach made a study of Vivaldi’s music and 
also rearranged some of it. 19th Century 
critics were prone to dismiss these works 
as mere studies, but modern writers have 
come to realize their inspirational force as 
well as their true worth. 


Columbia in bringing out the six Brand- 
enburg Concerti domestically have wisely 
spaced them so that they can be purchased 
as one group or individually if so de- 
sired. For this reason, the first concerto, 
which takes five sides in the recording, has 
been confined to two and half dises, with 
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a blank face for the sixth side. The first 
album, already placed on the market, con- 
tains concertos One, Two, Three and Four. 
The recording of these works is excellent 
in every way, judged from present-day 
mechanical standards. 

Of interest in the recording of the 
Second Concerto is the fine balance at- 
tained between the wind instruments with 
the use of the small trumpet in F, which is 
excellently played by George Eskdale. 
Although there is no question that the en- 
semble might have been slightly improved 
by the use of a cembalo instead of a 
piano, it must be conceded that Serkin’s 
pianoforte touch blénds appropriately with 
the group. 


= P. i. i. 
LAPHAM: Mihara Yama (Tone poem) ; 


played by the Victor Symphony Orches- 
tra, Claude Lapham, conductor. Victor 
disc, No. 11895, price $1.50. 


(LAUDE LAPHAM, whose name is prob- 
ably unfamiliar to most readers, is a 
young American composer who has made a 
special study of Japanese music. For three 
years he was a student at the Institute of 
Musical Art, in New Cork, where he 
worked under Percy Goetschius and A. 
Madeley Richardson. He has written a 
Japanese opera which was produced on the 
West Coast, finding special favor with the 
Japanese population. He has spent consid- 
erable time in Japan, and has written 
popular tunes in the Japanese idiom. At 
the present time he is said to be in London. 
Milhara Yama is the name of a smoking 
volcano on the Island of Oshimo, in Tokio 
Bay. The story on which this tone poem 
is based tells, we understand, of two lovers 
who prefer death to separation in life, 
and cast themselves into the crater. The 
music is effective and colorful: more 
authentic, one gathers, than the general run 
of oriental tone-poems. Lapham obviously 
knows how to write for the orchestra 
making good use of various solo instru- 
ments. There is an atmosphere of brood- 
ing tragedy throughout. That this work 
will come as a revelation to anyone is 
quite doubtful, but it makes a worthy addi- 
tion to the phonograph repertoire. 
Though Columbia has taken the lead in 
introducing modern American works to 


the record-buying public, Victor now seems 





to be following close behind. To be sure 
the more radical composers have been 
left largely to the graces of the New Music 
Quarterly, but it is good to have our hori- 
zons widened with such comparatively 
mild music as this. Lapham is a composer 
with something to give us, whether or not 
it be a great message. He is also a capable 
conductor, and the Victor Symphony 
Orchestra proves itself a responsive instru- 


ment. —P,. M. 


MENDELSSOHN: Fingal’s Cave — Over- 
ture, Op. 26; played by The B. B. C. 
Symphony Orchestra, direction of Ad- 
rian Boult. Victor disc, No. 11886, price 
$1.50. 

SIDE Vidsummer Night's 

Dream music, there is, perhaps, no 

other work of Mendelssohn’s which stands 
up quite so well today as the Hebrides, or 
Fingal’s Cave Overture. It was this work 
which prompted Wagner to call Mendels- 
sohn a great landscape painter. Certainly 
as an example of descriptive music which 
does not rely on literal imitation of na- 
tural sounds, it has few equals in music. 
As he himself wrote in a letter from the 
Hebrides, dated August 7, 1829, the open- 
ing measures of the overture, with the 
famous undulating figure, came to him as 
an inspiration at the sight of Fingal’s 
Cave. This figure gives us at once a feel- 
ing of the mysterious beauty of the scene, 
and the impression of lapping waves; but 
such things as the crying of sea-gulls, 
though they seem to be present, are left 
to the imagination. 

Though his inspiration seems to have 
gripped him strongly at the time, the com- 
poser did not finish his overture until 
more than a year later, in Rome. Still he 
was not completely satisfied with it, and 
it was not performed until May 14th, 1832, 
when Thomas Attwood conducted it from 
manuscript at a London Philharmonic con- 
cert. It is interesting to note that a critic 
pronounced it “as descriptive music, de- 
cidedly a failure.” 

The performance of the overture by Dr. 
Boult and the B. B. C. Orchestra is an 
altogether happy one, and easily supplants 
the older Brunswick-Polydor version by 
Furtwangler. Here, besides a_ reading 
thoroughly in the spirit of the music, we 
have satisfactory up-to-date recording. 


—P. M. 
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WEBER: Concertstueck in F 
piano and orchestra, 
Robert Casadesus. 
Orchestra. direction of Eugéne Bigot. 
Columbia Set 252. two discs. price $3.00. 


Vinor, for 
Op. 79: played by 
with Symphony 


Ot all the German romantics there was 

none more German nor more romantic 
than Karl Maria von Weber. Perhaps be- 
cause he stands at the head of the move- 
ment. his romanticism is of a healthier. 
less sentimental nature than that of most 
of his successors. That his music has lately 
heen allowed to rest so quietly on the shelf 
is a great pity. as it represents not only a 
great historical document (without this 
foundation Wagner is unthinkable) but a 


wealth of thoroughly delightful music as 
well. 
It is. therefore. an occasion for rejoic- 


ine that Columbia has seen fit to bring us 
This work 


many vears a staple in the repertoires of 


the Concertstueck. was for 


piano virtuosi. Within recent) memory. 
however. it has had regrettably few per- 
formances Ossip Gabrilowitsch does it 


occasionally, and the writer remembers a 
concert at which Ethel Leginska conducted 
it from the piano. It is an exceptional 
work in several ways. Weber. by writing 
in episodes rather than movements. broke 
away from the established concerto form. 
Thus. though we less than 
divisions. the piece pursues its course with- 
out a break. and is. of course. shorter than 
most concertos. 


find no seven 


It is remarkable also in that for once 
we find Weber. who professed a dislike for 
labels attached to music. writing frankly 
to a program. This aversion of his may 
account for the lapse of six years between 
the conception and the completion of the 
work. Sir Julius Benedict tells us that the 
Concertstueck was completed on the morn- 
ing of the premiere of Der Freischuetz. 
and that Weber sat at the piano, playing it 
to Benedict and Frau Weber. shouting out 
the program as he proceeded. 


~The Chatelaine sits all alone on her 
baleony gazing far away into the distance. 
Her knight has gone to the Holy Land. 
Years have passed by. battles have been 
fought. Is he still alive? Will she ever 
see him again? Her excited imagination 
calls up a vision of her husband lying 
wounded and forsaken on the battlefield. 








Can she not fly to him and die by his side? 
She falls back unconscious. But hark! 
what notes are those in the distance? Over 
there in the forest something flashes in 
the sunlight—nearer and nearer. Knights 
and squires with the cross of the Crusaders. 
banners waving. acclamations of the peo- 
ple: and there—it is he! She sinks into 
his arms. Love is triumphant. Happiness 
without end. The very woods and waves 
sing the song of love: a thousand voices 
proclaim his victory.” 

Weber. who has been described as “one 
of the greatest and most original pianists 
of his day.” himself played the first public 
performance of the work, June 25, 1821. 
That he understood the resources of his 
instrument is evident in his brilliant and 
effective writing in this little concerto. 

The performance on this pair of discs 
is a splendidly achieved success. Robert 
Casadesus. whose recent appearances with 
Toscanini called forth much praise, is at 
his best in this music. His playing has 
clarity and vitality, which are the very 
essentials in the interpretation of such 
music as this. The orchestra. though un- 
named, is an excellent one under the direc- 
tion of the capable Eugéne Bigot. The 
recording is very eood. 


P. M. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


BEETHOVEN: Quartet in F Minor, Opus 
95, played by the Roth Quartet. Colum- 
bia Set No. 251. three discs. price $5.00. 


.HE present release by the Roth Quartet 
ably displaces the older version of the 
same work issued, I believe. in 1927. by 
the distinguished Lener ensemble.  Ob- 
viously, the increased values of translu- 
cent reproduction, dynamic range. 
amplitude of sonority, and all other ad- 
vantages connected with gramaphonic 
would tend to make a more 
recent version preferable to an older one. 
Judging by the vigorous manner in which 
the present foursome play this work, one 
would be led to suspect that this particular 
version was indispensable. They dispel 
all doubts as to whether another release 
of Opus 95 was required. and they set out 
to prove to the incredulous listener that 
no other rendition of the same work is 
necessary to be issued by Columbia for 
some years to come. 


pre yoTess, 
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After becoming innurci! to the quality 
of interpretation, as exemplified by the 
playing of the Leners, one is slightly 
shocked listening to another translation of 
the same work. Conditioning has natur- 
ally played an important part in the 
formation of one’s tastes, with the conse- 
quence that one has. unconsciously. created 
a set pattern as to what he should or 
should not expect to glean from the music. 
The result is that he becomes accustomed 
to hearing certain nuances. he recognizes 
particular idiosyncrasies of phrasing, and 
all these. cumulatively, help form a_posi- 
live reaction to the music. On the other 
hand, a shock may have an opposite effect 

equally favorable, in which it succeeds 
in destroying a set pattern-reaction. and, 
after some slight adjustment, helps build 
up a new pattern of listening. 


The Roths present Opus 95 with a force- 
ful style of playing which may, at first 
hearing, appear somewhat jarring to the 
listener, particularly if he is familiar with 
the older rendition. On the other hand, 
for those who come to this work without 





having heard the previous recording, the 
immediate feeling will be that here—in 
this release—these four Hungarian artists 
have succeeded in evoking for us an excel- 
lent picture of Beethoven’s moods: along 
with portraying the manying technical and 
harmonic intricacies of the master’s unique 
genius of quartet-writing. In fine, they per- 
form the music with admirable intelligence 

marked both by sympathy and under- 
standing. 


Beethoven composed his Opus 95 in the 
year after he had completed his Opus 74 
(the Harp Quartet), and the autograph 
bears the date. October 1810; but it was 
not published until 1816, and the opus 
number dates from that period. The year 
1310 is marked by a poignant tragedy in 
the master’s consistently unhappy life—it 
was in that year that he broke his engage 
ment to Therese von Brunswick, who has 
been termed his “Immortal Beloved”. The 
Seventh and Eighth Symphonies were soon 
to follow. The Quartet in F Minor, Opus 
95, may be considered a remarkable exor- 
dium to these symphonies. “Of the sixteen 
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NQUESTIONABLY the new recording of 

the entire first act of DIE WALKORE 
(Album M-298) is the finest Wagnerian set 
yet released. Lauritz Melchior, Lotte Lehmann, 
and Emanue! List, soloists of great renown, 
whose Bayreuth experiences assure authoritative 
performance, interpret the vocal score; and the 
orchestra is the famous Vienna Philharmonic 
conducted by Bruno Walter. Magnificent music 


. superb singing .. and brilliant recording 
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RE ACT ONE COMPLETE 


on VICTOR RECORDS 





will vitalize for you the meeting of SIEGMUND 
and SIEGLINDE in HUNDING'S home and the 


awakening of their passionate love. 


In owning this album set you will have not 
only the sheer beauty of the music itself when- 
ever vou desire to hear it, but the opportunity 
of contributing a hundredfold to your enjoyment 
of an actual performance through a closer and 
better understanding of the score. 





RCA Victor Divisioo 
RCA Mfg. Co., Inc 
Camden, New Jersey 











(quartets).” writes the astute Joseph de 
Marliave. “it is the most compressed in 
form and full of Beethoven’s char- 
acteristic effects of expressive contrast; 


most 


passion and sorrow, despair and exaltation 
follow each other with quick succession ... 
and is finally dispelled by a shout of joy. 


The work is sub-titled, quartett serioso, 
and is the last quartet that belongs to 
Beethoven's so-called second period, The 
next chamber work in this form does not 
appear till fourteen years later, when, be- 
ginning with Opus 127, he composed his 
last five greatest quartets: Opp. 130, 131, 
132. and 135. (Opus 133. known as the 
Grosse Fuge, now listed separately, was 
originally conceived as the last movement 
of Opus 130, and therefore cannot be con- 
sidered a quartet im the same sense as are 
the others. ) 


W. AK. 


BRAHM: Sonata in A Major, Opus 100; 
played by Albert Spaulding and André 

Victor set M-288. one 12 inch 

and two 10 inch dises, price $5.50. 


THE 
which plays this sonata 
not believe that he is 
deeply moved by its poetic qualities. How- 
ever. his musicianship—always of a dis- 
tinctly high order—is well evidenced here. 
and the fact that he does not sentimentalize 
is in itself a praiseworthy point to his 
performance. 


Benoist. 


somewhat deliberate manner in 
Spaulding 


does allow us to 


Benoist proves himself a better collabo- 
rator here than he did in an earlier record- 
ing of the Franck sonata. At the same 
time. his pace is noticeably contingent 
upon Spaulding’s, due no doubt to the fact 


that he is the ideal accompanist. The 
recording here is clear and well balanced. 
Pr. G. 
OPERA 
WAGNER: Die Walkuere, Act One. Per- 


formed by Lauritz Melchior, Siegmund: 
Lotte Lehmann. Sieglinde: Emanuel List, 
Hunding. and the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra. direction Bruno Walter. Vic- 
tor set No. M-298. eight dises. price $16. 
T has been a lone time since such a sig- 
nificant Wagnerian release as_ this 
appeared. In fact. nothing of such conse- 
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quence since the final scene of Siegfried, 
with Melchior and Easton, has been issued 
for the Wagnerite. This set should make 


phonograph history, for like only one 
other operatic set in existence—Der Rosen- 
kavalier, it possesses the ideal cast. True, 
List’s Hunding lacks dramatic conviction, 
particularly in the theatre, but since on 
records the voice is the main issue and 
vocally List does justice to the music, his 


Hunding — under the circumstances — is 
wholly satisfactory. 
Lotte Lehmann and Lauritz Melchior 


prove for all time in this recording the 
supremacy of their Sieglinde and Sieg- 
mund. No two living artists could have 
been selected to do greater justice to this 
music. 


The first act of Die Walkuere contains 
some of Wagner’s finest lyrical music. The 
genius and power of the libretto has been 
rightfully acclaimed to be the most perfect 
of all its author's works. To appreciate 
it fully one must of course be able to read 
German. The manner in which Wagner has 
built up the sentient qualities of the drama 
in this act by the masterful use of his 
various motives, is not alone fascinating 
to the student. but also to the music lover. 
The beauty and pathos expressed by the 
combination of themes characterizing the 
lovers when they first meet, and the subse- 
quent development of the love-music out of 
these themes is among Wagner’s most con- 
vincing and effective scenes in music. The 
music is full of the breath of Spring, of 
youth—its hopes and yearnings for happi- 
ness—and in the latter part of the act 
save for the all-too-obvious and uninspired 
Liebeslied of Siegmund—it rises to rare 
emotional heights. It was Liszt who said 
“The close of the first act of Die Walkuere 
is overpowering. Oh! how I felt for Sieg- 
mund. When I read, my soul seemed to 
expand as if I were looking from a high 
point upon a large, new world.” 


Considered as a recording, this set is a 
notable achievement. Its balance is excel- 
lent, although there may be some who will 
resent the pronounced hall-acoustics heard 
behind the performers. I, for one, find this 
an asset, since it tends to vivify the voices 
as well as the orchestra. From the “storm 
music” of the introduction to the “flight 
of the lovers” at the end of the act, the 
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orchestra is clearly and brilliantly repro- 
duced. Needless to say, under Bruno Wal- 
ters guidance, it plays with fervor and 
conviction. Only in one point does the 
recording fail to do full justice, and that 
is in its reproduction of Melchior’s famous 
crescendi when he sings “Waelse! Waelse! 
Wo ist dein Schweri!” and in his exaltant 
ery “Notung! Notung!” as he draws the 
sword from the tree, for the recording 
engineer has unfortunately minimized his 
effects in both instances with his controls. 
Had the recording been made in this coun- 
try, where a much larger decibel or dy- 
namic range is being used, this would not 
have happened. 


r. oo 


VERDI: Otello, Duet, Act III, Dio ti gio- 
condi o sposa; sung by Claudia Muzio 
and Francesco Merli, with orchestra con- 
ducted by L. Molajoli. Columbia disc, 
No. 9102-M, price $1.50. 


AST month Muzio and Merli gave us 
the love duet from Act I of Othello, and 
now the dramatic scene from Act III 
where the Moor, his mind poisoned by 
jealousy, asks Desdemona for the handker- 
chief he had given her as a first gift. She 
innocently puts him off, and works him up 
into a frenzy by pleading for Cassio’s rein- 
statement. He accuses her of flagrant infi- 
delity and weeps for his own shame. (The 
Shakespeare lines depicting this operatic 
scene may be found in Act III, Sc. 4 and 
Act IV, Se. 2.) 

Verdi’s music reflects with sensitive and 
extraordinary precision every suggestion 
of the poet, and on the two sides of this 
one disc shows Othello’s doubt, his self- 
torture, his uncontrollable anger which 
mounts to madness and ends in a flood of 
self-pity, and on the other hand, Desde- 
mona’s cozening playfulness, her guileless- 
ness, her unselfish interest in furthering 
Cassio’s suit, her profound respect for her 
husband, even in his outburst of mad rage, 
and her uncomprehending and passionate 
horror when she is denounced as the whore 
of Venice. Merli is just good enough not 
to deflect the impact of the music, but 
Muzio is temperamentally and _ vocally 
alive to every nuance of her characteriza- 
tion. Her voice is infinitely tender when 
she defends herself or her friend Cassio, 
and is tellingly coarse and chesty, at the 





passage “Ah non son cio che esprime quel- 
la parola orrenda” where it must express 
an elemental horror and instinct for self- 
preservation against a repellant and terri- 
fying accusation. 

This brilliantly recorded disc offers on 
one record a that, the better we 
know it, makes us marvel at Verdi’s power 
to portray in music the characters and 
dramatic action of one of Shakespeare’s 
mightiest tragedies. Molajoli’s men render 
magnificently the orchestra’s important 
share of this great music. 


scene 


A. F. 


PUCCINI: Madame Butterfly, Love Duet, 
Act 1; sung by Dusolina Giannini and 
Marcel Wittrisch. In German. Victor 
disc, No. 8921, price $2.00. 


ICTOR seems to be embarking on the 
policy of supplying up-to-date record- 
ings of the big duets and solos from the 
well-known Italian operas, excerpts that in 
the old days were recorded time and again 
by most of the great singers. More recently 
we have had album sets of the whole of 
these operas, sung usually by routined 
singers of some famous opera house, rather 
than by famous stars. 

To a German text, but with true Italian 
style, Dusolina Giannini and Marcel Wit- 
trisch sing the familiar finale of the first 
act of Madame Butterfly. The recording 
of the voices and the orchestra is clear and 
powerful. Wittrisch’s voice is unforced 
and should be thoroughly enjoyable to any 
listener’s ear. Giannini’s voice has been 
extravagantly admired by European critics 
and public alike; it is here heavily charged 
with tense emotion, and reveals no lack 
of force and conviction of utterance. 
Whether or not its quality will be agree- 
able, or metallic and hard, is a decision 
for your own ear to make. In any case, 
everyone must agree that this is an excep- 
tionally serious attempt to get every drop 
out of the succulent duet. 


VOCAL 


MOZART: Laudate Dominum; and MEN- 
DELSSOHN: Ave Maria, from Lorelei, 
sung by the Berlin Philharmonic Choir, 
with Orchestra, direction of Siegfried 
Ochs; soprano solo, Ursula van Diemen. 
Victor disc, No. 11884, price $1.50. 
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A. P. D. 








Tus Laudate Dominum is taken from 

Mozart's | esperae solennes de confes- 
sore, K-339, a set of six psalms. composed 
in 1870. The section given here is a sus- 
tained and soaring soprano solo followed 
by a choral Gloria Patri on the same 
melody. The orchestral introduction is 
omitted on this record. 

The Mendelssohn Ave Maria is one of 
the fragments of his unfinished opera 
Lorelei. The composer had long intended 
to write an opera, but. like Beethoven, he 
had the greatest difficulty in finding a lib- 
retto to suit him. Finally he came upon 
a book by Geibel. treating of the Lorelei 
legend, and he set to work upon it. But 
it was too late. He is said to have intended 
the leading soprano role for Jenny Lind, 
whose artistry he greatly admired. Like 
most of Mendelssohn’s music. this Ave 
Varia is beautifully written. its greatest 
charm being, perhaps. the manner in which 
the solo voice stands out over the chorus. 
The appeal here, and again in the Mozart. 
is a gentle but profoundly satisfying one. 

The recording is. of course, not very 
new, for the conductor. Prof. Siegfried 
Ochs, died in 1929. While hardly up to 
the latest standards of clarity and balance, 
the general effect is good. Ursula van 
Diemen, whose label-credit is all to modest, 
possesses one of those luscious voices which 
make one almost believe that Browning’s 
Pippa was right about conditions in Hea- 
ven and Earth. 

ga’ 
* F x % 

ROMBERG: SERENADE from The Stu- 
dent Prince; and LEHAR: LOVE IN 
WY HEART from The Merry Widow; 
sung by Charles Kullman. Columbia 
dise, 10 inch, No. 4116-M, price $1.00. 


CHARLES KULLMAN throws himself 

wholeheartedly into any music he 
This time he offers two 
operetta love songs that have been very 
popular for many years, and he sings them 
with a freshness and a verve that should 
be a lesson to the many others who treat 
such old chestnuts with an obvious air of 
condescension. Songs like these to be new- 
ly recorded need enthusiastic treatment, 
and Mr. Kullman can be depended upon 
to lend his musicianship and his polished 
voice to the task. The recording is good. 


A. F. 


chooses to sing. 
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RUSSIAN FOLK SONGS: KANAWKA 
(Arr. P. Tschesnokoff), DUDKA (Arr. 


S. Jaroff). and THREE RUSSIAN 
FOLK SONGS (Arr. J. Dobrowen), 
sung by the Don Cossacks Choir. 


Columbia Disc, No. 7330-M, price $1.50. 


OT knowing Russian and being unfami- 
liar with the texts of these folksongs, 
our ear can still enjoy the contrasts in 
moods, the singers’ superb tonal balance. 
infinite coloring, shading, and_ virility. 
their fluidity of rhythms, the richness and 
variety of harmonies, and the high compe- 
tence of the solo singers. The recording 
faithfully captures these merits. 


—A. P. D. 


SPIRITUALS: City Called Heaven (John- 
son): Lord, 1 Can't Stay Away (Hayes) ; 
and Heaven, Heaven (Burleigh); sung 
by Marian Anderson, with piano accom- 
paniment by Kosti Vehanen. Victor disc, 
No. 8958, price $2.00. 


MARIAN ANDERSON, the negro con- 
tralto. showed much promise in her 
concerts here about five years ago. Since 
then she has sung extensively and most 
successfully in Europe, and on her return 
here this winter, was hailed as one of the 
greatest living contralto recitalists. 


This record gives us three of the spiri- 
tuals of her race. It shows a remarkably 
pure and even voice of good range and 
dark quality that is capable, without any 
efforts at effect. to encompass sympatheti- 
cally the deeply reflected religious mood 
of each song as an expression of profound 
faith. Without “emoting” the artist makes 
us feel the childish and unquestioning 
personal belief that filled the soul of the 
down-trodden slave and gave him courage 
in the promise of a happy release from his 
present sorrow. We cannot listen, and be 
unmoved, by his simple, heart-felt song. 


Marian Anderson has used versions of 
these songs. by Hall Johnson, Roland 
Hayes, and Harry Burleigh, that have re- 
tained their unspoiled folk-song quality. 
Kosti Vehanen supplies unassuming ac- 
companiments. The recording is smooth 
and of fine fidelity. 


—A. P. D. 
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WOLF: Herr, was traegt der Boden hier: 
and Auch kleine Dinge; sung by John 
McCormack, tenor, with piano accom- 
paniment by Edwin Schneider. V ictor 
ten-inch disc, No. 1739. price $1.50. 


T is a well-known fact that John Me- 

Cormack’s musical tastes and those of 
his public do not altogether coincide. Here 
we have him pleasing himself in two char- 
acteristic and yet widely contrasting songs 
of Hugo Wolf. Incidentally, these two 
songs occupied one side in the first Hugo 
Wolf Society album. 


Herr, was traegt der Boden hier is one 
of the sacred songs in the Spanisches 
Liederbuch. It is a dialogue between the 
Soul and the Master. “Lord, what will the 
earth bring forth. where you have wept so 


bitterly? Thorns. dear heart. for me—for 
you blossoms.” It is a strange. restless and 
gripping song—-one which grows as one 


studies it. 


luch kleine Dinge, from the I[talieni- 
sches Liederbuch, is at the same time one 
of the shortest. simplest and greatest of 
Wolf's songs. The poem breathes the very 
essence of his art, and the idea is brought 
out in the litthke accompanying figure. 
“Even little things can delight us; even 
little things can be precious. Only think 
how costly is the pearl. how delicious the 
olive. how fragrant the rose.” Consider, 
one concludes, this little song. 

Mr. McCormack’s love for these songs 
is evident from his singing of them. If he 
is less searchingly poignant than Mme. 
Gerhardt in the Spanish song, he gives a 
lighter touch to the Italian one. His treat- 
ment of the line Und duftet doch so lieb- 
lich alone is worth the price of the disc. 
The piano part, played as usual by the 
admirable Mr. Edwin Schneider, is in- 
clined to be reticent in this recording, but 
Mr. McCormack’s voice is beautifully 
reproduced. All in all some of the finest 
singing we have ever heard from him. 


P. M. 





COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS 


BACH’S SIX 


BRANDENBURG CONCERTOS 


Complete in Two Volumes 
SETS 249 - 250 








Recorded and played for the first time 
as Bach conceived them by 


ADOLF BUSCH 


and his Chamber Players 





OTHING Bach's 


been 


release of 
year, has 


since the 

Art of the Fugue last 
stamped with such an artistic quality as Colum- 
bia's issue of the Six Brandenburg Concertos 


of Bach. These compositions, which rank among 
the composer's finest works, are most vital and 


significant music. For the first time in. this 
new Columbia release, they are performed and 
recorded in the manner that Bach intended 


as chamber music without a conductor. Adolf 
Busch and his Chamber Players, including such 
internationally known soloists as: Rudolf Serkin, 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., 
NEW YORK CITY 


piano; Marcel Moyse, flute; Evelyn Rothwell 
oboe; Aubrey Brain, horn; George Eskdale, 
trumpet, and Adolf Busch, himself, violin, per- 
form these works just as Bach designed them. 
After 214 years, a real tribute and monument 
is thus raised to the greatest composer of all 
time. 


The first volume contains the first four con 


certos, and the second the other two. Hear 
these superb works in Coiumbia's latest out- 
standing, wholly unified and most realistic 


recorainas. 


INC, 





Ensuivant La Rive, and Ne “ie 
Pas .sung by Tino Rossi with orchestra. 
Columbia disc 4117-M, price $1.00. 


\ieprise 


HE first song, a slow fox trot, tells how 

the singer’s every mood is associated 
with the river. It has mirrored his hope. 
his happy love. and is now conducive to 
his mood of sadness. The second song, a 
tango. tells how the singer gave his all, 
made a mistake, lost his all, and is now 
ready again to go through it again, pro- 
vided his loved one will be sympathetic 
and scorn him not. 


AF. 


Le Chaland qui passe (Waltz) and Rien 
(Tango). sung by Tino Rossi, with 
orchestra. Columbia 4115-M. Price $1.00. 


NE night of love is the theme of the 

waltz. Come travel on my boat for 
this one night. I don’t want to know any- 
thing about your past; even tomorrow may 
change everything. And so let us sail on 
through this night. giving ourselves up to 
the ecstasy of the moment. A woman’s 
voice joins the tenor near the end. Ameri- 
cans know the song as Tell Me That You 
Love Me Tonight. 

Rien a bit of the 
logic as applied to love. 
present affair of the heart is 
breaking up. the lover can see and treasure 
its sweetness as a happy memory for 
the future. A seductive tango, with a strong 


Frenchman’s 
Although the 
now 


voices 


even 


orchestra. 


Ss ! 


Ta Main. and Mon Ami le Vent, sung by 
Lucienne Boyer with Iza Volpin’s or- 


chestra. Columbia 250-M. Price 75c. 


TWO of Mile. Boyer’s typical songs, and 

as usual. by Delettre. Ta Main was 
liked locally some time ago as Hands 
Across the Table. The setting is perfect. A 
table is set in the garden with flowers, 
fruit. and wine: violin playing in the dis- 
tance. Two lovers are completely happy 
in one another’s presence, and know that 
they must seize this moment from fleeting 
time. 

In Mon Ami le Vent the singer recalls 
three episodes asociated with her friend 
the wind. Childhood—memories of plea- 
and weird fancies: Maidenhood—a 


sant 


romantic interlude, when her hat blew 
away and lodged in a wind-mill, to her 
great Experienced Woman—wind- 
swept recollection of disillusionment. 


A. P. D. 


loss: 


D°une Gondole. sung by Tino Rossi, tenor, 
with orchestra, and Couches dans le 
Foin, sung by Pills and Tabet, with 
piano accompaniment. Columbia 
1114-M. Price $1.00. 


Fikst song—everything swell. Venetian 

serenade. Lovers in a gondola. Pathe- 
tic fallacy bribes campanile, soothing rip- 
pling of the water, moon, and stars to 
provide a proper setting for the romantic 
theme expected in a_ tango - nocturne. 
Strings and piano predominate in the light 
orchestration. 

Second song. Two popular young 
Frenchmen, Pills and Tabet, recently of 
the Rainbow Room at Rockefeller Center, 
present a Rabelaisian glorification of a 
good old hay-stack. The song was popular 
in America a few years ago in a howdler- 
ized version as Sleeping in the Hay. 


—A. P. D. 


PIANO AND VIOLIN 
CHOPIN: Twenty-Four Preludes, Opus 28, 


played by Alfred Cortot, piano. Victor 
Set No. 282, price $8.00. 


CHOPIN'S Preludes 

this genre to be compared with those 
of Bach—are, also like those of Debussy 
in another style, intensely personal, sub- 
jective, and highly individual. Here, in 
these brief poetic outbursts, can we find 
the essential Chopin, the tone-poet with 
are familiar. It is in each of 
these Preludes that we discover a complete 
facet of Chopin’s many sided personality. 
Each Prelude is a kind of sonorous docu- 
ment of his moods and emotions. ‘The 
reason for this variability is because each 
was written at a different interval in his 
life: a sort of creative summation of a 
particular emotional activity. It was later 
on that he expeditiously gathered them to- 
gether and categorized them as of one 
opus. 

“The Preludes.” writes Niecks. “consists 

to a great extent, at least—of pickings 
from the composer's portfolios, or pieces, 


the only ones in 


whom we 
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sketches and memoranda written at various 
times and kept to be utilized when occa- 
sion might offer.” Pickings, indeed! A 
misleading term, for these so-called “pick- 
ings” are the very essence of Chopin’s crea- 
tive genius: we have come to expect from 
him not epical utterances—like Beethoven 
or Brahms—but swift, skillfully moulded, 
tonal poems. And if a “picking” is but a 
segment of an emotion, then it is a com- 
plete one: full born and_ fully-realized. 
Within the frame of several bars Chopin 
has here pondered some of life’s most 
touching tragedies. Certainly not the pon- 
dering of a Bach or a Beethoven or a 
Mozart:—but can we for that reason deny 
the verity of his tragedy because he can- 
not paint it on a large canvas? Is his 
suffering less poignant because he chooses 
to write of it as a sonnet rather than an 
epic? 


These Preludes may technically be con- 
sidered to represent a complete facet of 
romanticism; for if romanticism, as we 
understand the term, means the apotheosis 
of emotional individualism, then these Pre- 
ludes, representing the essence of Chopin’s 
individuality, must be considered as hav- 
ing created, in their way, a touchstone of 
the romantic movement in music. They 
are typically Chopin, and Chopin is typi- 
cally romantic. 


Alfred Cortot is too well known as an 
interpreter of Chopin’s music to require 
extended commentary regarding his per- 
formance. His rendition of these Preludes 
is of high musical order, though specialists 
of Chopin’s music may disagree with cer- 
tain of his tempi and phrasing. His feel- 
ing is determined by a masculine rather 
than a feminine approach, and though he 
may stress and harden his musical lines, 
there is little about his playing that one 
can condemn as soft or luscious. Cortot 
possesses a dry, crisp touch, and this char- 
acteristic lends itself admirably to certain 
phases of Chopin’s piano style. 


We must, however, say a word about Mr. 
Cortot’s literary notes which accompany 
the record album. To designate them as 
superfluous would be to dismiss the matter 
too easily. It is not only dangerous to 
try to attach specific pictures to the music, 
but slightly infantile to believe that such 
addenda are necessary. 


Why not have the music speak for it- 
self? That is much more important than 
to footnote it, as it were, with poetic 
descriptions which are purely personal and 
helong entirely to the subjective realm of 
Mr. Cortot. This is not a hard-boiled atti- 
tude on our part, but one consistent with 
the belief that one of the difficulties (for 
the non-musical listener) of getting into 
the music itself is because performers fre- 
quently keep him out of it. The composer 
no doubt had some picture in mind, and it 
is certainly true that some phase of life 
inspired or caused the music to be written. 
All we can do under the circumstances is 
to exhort our readers to forget about Mr. 
Cortot’s notes. 

In keeping with the policy of this com- 
pany, all old sets are being re-recorded. 
Thus this present album—originally an 
early one in the Victor catalog—is at pres- 
ent a new one. The recording is excellent: 
ample and large in dynamic range. 

. 7 —W. K. 
DEBUSSY: Fetes (arr. Ravel); played by 

Josef and Rosina Lhevinne. Victor ten- 

inch disc, No. 1741, price $1.50. 

HAT Ravel owes a great deal to De- 

bussy surely no one will deny, and he 
seems to have undertaken to pay off his 
debt by making transcriptions of his com- 
patriot’s works. Music Debussy wrote for 
the piano, Ravel has orchestrated; and 
when, as in the present instance, Debussy 
has composed for the orchestra, Ravel 
reduces the work for the piano—or rather 
two pianos. Though undeniably effective 
in this guise, one feels that the music has 
gained nothing, and the greatest benefit has 
been in increasing the rather meager litera- 
ture of two-piano music. As a recording it 
will be of interest chiefly to admirers of 
the Lhevinnes, for those interested in De- 
bussy’s music will undoubtedly prefer it 
in the original form. In performance and 
reproduction the disc is very satisfactory. 

* & & P. M. 

BOULANGER: Cortége; and SUK: Bur- 
lesca, from Four Studies for Violin and 

Piano, Op. 17, No. 4; played by Albert 

Spalding, with piano accompaniment by 

André Benoist. Victor ten-inch disc, No. 

1740, price $1.50. 

ILI. talented sister of Nadia Boulanger, 

was the first woman ever to win the 
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Grand Prix de Rome. Her death. at the 
age of 24, was considered a terrible blow 
to French music. One suspects. therefore, 
that Cortége is not one of her more im- 
portant compositions, and Albert Spalding. 
by adopting a rather deliberate tempo, 
does not succeed in making it seem more 
momentous than it is. 

More convincing is the violinist’s play- 
ing of the Burlesca on the reverse side. 
Josef Suk, the composer. has considered 
to be the logical successor to his distin- 
euished father-in-law and mentor, Antonin 
Dvorak. He carries on the Czech tradition 
of nationalism in his music up to his death 
in the Spring of 1935. In 1934 he was 
awarded the Smetana Prize for “materially 
enriching the native music treasure.” Like 
the Boulanger piece, his Burlesca belongs 
very definitely in the encore category. but 
it has plenty of dash and sparkle. and an 
effective piano accompaniment well 
played on this disc by André Benoist. 


P. M. 








GREGORIAN CHANT 


\ series of six discs of Gregorian Chant ex- 
cerpts, made by Rey. Father Ethelbert Thibault, 
P.S.S. and fifty of his Seminarians, has been 
issued by the Canadian Branch of Victor. The 
series was done in July 1935. 

Father Thibault has broadeast Gregorian 
Chants from Station CKAC of Montreal for 
several years; in fact, a microphone has been 
permanently installed at the Grand Séminaire 
which serves for the sending of the musical part 
of the weekly programme of the Catholic Hour. 

Recordings of Gregorian Chants, as in this 
country, have as yet percolated only superficially 
in the musical strata of Canada. As a matter of 


fact in Canada, recordings of Gregorian music, 
have just been realized for the first time. (Dom 


Georges Mercure, O.S.B. will soon complete a 
recording of his own which will consist of twelve 
discs. ) 

Mr. Edouard Archambault of Montreal, the 
music editor and publisher, is the agent of the 
series of dises under study. The said series is 
included in a superb album (and with a 
special feature, too), which sells for $15.00, post 
age and duty extra. It contains: 


1—A Kyrie IV, Sanctus I. Mode I. 


one 


B Gloria XI. Antiphon O Doctor, Benedica 
mus. Mode Il. 
2A Te Deum. Mode II. 
B Ant. Crucem tuam. Qui timent. Psalm::- 
Beatus. Mode IV. 
$—A Tantum Ergo. Kyrie Vill. Mode V. 
B Sanctus, Agnus VIII. O Salutaris. Mode 
Vi. 
t—A Ant. Cantate Domino. Asperges Me. Sub 


Tuum. Mode VII. 
B Ant. Vidi Aquam. Hymnus: Lucis Creator. 
Mode VIII. 
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5—A Gloria VIII 
(Mode J). 

B Credo Ill (Mode V). 

6—A Kyrie, Sanctus. Agnus XI (Modes I & IIL). 

B Credo I (Mode IV). 

From the perusal of this list, the reader will 
note that in this series rendered by the Semi- 
narians, that the sacred cantilena is sung in all 
of the eight Modes. The singing of these fifty 
Seminarians suggests that of the monastic choirs, 
whose training and life the seminarians receive 
and live. Their renditions are chaste and austere. 
Some of the chants are not short of heavenly 
beauty, for they convey to the listener a spiritual 
yearning. They provide the soul with ,exalted 
moments of religious intensity, and make us feel 
as though we were on the threshold of a sancti- 
fied experience. 

Specifically, the rendition of the Te Deum. in its 
antiphony, surges passionately like a soul scaling 
celestial heights, and 
pinions of song. 

The Cantate Domino is like the theme of a 
soul, full of that feeling of strange flight, “that 
inexpressible lightness,” and that “sense of free- 
dom never felt before” of which Cardinal New- 
man speaks. In its rendition, | have been evocating 
that which Dom Morquerau always sought for. 

I tind the Ordinary of the Mass No. XI of the 
Kyriale to be complete on the discs Nos. 1 and 3; 
that of the Mass of the Angels also complete on 
discs Nos. 3 and 5. 

The Mass of the Angels is the least Gregorian 
of the Masses contained in the Vatican Kyriale. 
but I like it in the manner which the Seminarians 
sing it. Here it has meaning and it is edifying. 

The XIth Mass. Orbis Factor. is supremely ren- 
dered. The singing of the Regina Coeli is well 
nigh perfection, and the nuances at the different 
Alleluias beget prayerful praises to the Mother 
of God. Imagine such a little gem (but 18 
words in the text) set to less than three lines of 
music! Perfection, also, in its edifying rendition, 
is the psalmody throughout. It is a model and 
reminds one of the Solesmes Monks’ psalmody 
at Lauds and Vespers: or better still, that of the 
Choir of 160 monks at the /nternational Benedic- 
tine University at Sant’ Anselmo, Rome. Father 
Ethelbert Thibault, and his Seminarians must be 
complimented for what they have provided on 
these six Father Thibault has written a 
sixteen page pamphlet (in French) analysing the 
contents of each piece. His notes are brief master- 
pieces—exhaustively prepared. This pamphlet 
should be translated inte English. 


(Mode V). Ant. Ave 


Maria 


soars in calm ecstasy, on 


dises. 


Dr. Lapierre accompanies the Chant on an har- 
monium. Under the circumstances that was all 
that could be placed in the recording studio 
(would that the Hammond Organ had been avail- 
able!). Dr. Lapierre kept his accompaniment 
subdued for certain chants. Only in the accom- 
paniment of the Glorias and Credos did he use 
any dynamics. 

May this album of discs from the Grand Sémi- 
naire give from their grooves much ‘table-service’ 
and sponsor a great influx of the love of what 
Pope St. Leo IV, O.S.B. (845-55) eulogized as 


the Carmen Gregorianum which is Gregorian 
Chant. 
Dom Adélard Bouvilliers, O. S. B., Mus. Doc. 
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: BALLROOM DANCE 


A{AAA—My Romance. and Little Girl Blue, from 
Jumbo. Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra. 
Victor 25269. Price 75c. 


Five months after the opening of Jumbo, a pair 
of the tunes are finally making their first appear- 
ance on discs. For reasons hest known to himself, 
producer Billy Rose saw fit to restrict recordings 
of the music until now, and those who have been 


anticipating their release will find them well 
worth waiting for. In Richard Rodgers’ very 


best vein, both numbers are fluently melodious 
in a manner quite worthy of Jerome Kern and 
Whiteman’s band, which plays the grand score 
in the production itself, aided by remarkably 
pleasing arrangements, does a splendid job on 
them. Donald Novis and Gloria Grafton, both 
from the show, sing the vocals and very nicely, 
too. 


A\AA—Awake In a Dream, fiom Desire, and 
Everything Stops for Tea, by Paul Whiteman 
and his Orchestra, and Jack Hylton and his 
Orchestra, respectively. Victor 25265. Price 75c 


This would definitely appear to be “Whiteman 
month” as far as top honors in this department 
are concerned. Here, again, Whiteman’s work is 
emphatically tops in his sonorous version of 
Awake In a Dream, from the new Marlene Diet- 
rich vehicle. Written by Friedrich Hollander, 
noted German songwriter now in Hollywood, it is 
one of the most distinguished tunes of the season 
and Whiteman utilizes all the resources of his 
highly talented organization to make it one of 
the really outstanding recordings of recent 
months. The reverse is just one of those British 
novelties (albeit written by Americans) which 
doesn’t seem to mean much over here. 


AAA—Gloomy Sunday, and Desire, from Desire. 
Hal Kemp and his Orchestra. Brunswick 
7630. Price 75c. 


From The Music Goes "Round to Gloomy Sun- 
day is assuredly a dizzy leap, but let it never be 
said that Kemp and his versatile group are incap- 
able of negotiating it with what is known as 
aplomb. The newest bid for popularity is of 


course the far-famed Hungarian “suicide song” 
and, were it divested of the morbid aura wrought 
by the publicity surrounding its release here, it 
Chainaman’s chance of attain- 


wouldn’t stand a 


In The Popular Vein 


VAN 


ing even a meagre amount of success, Jet alone 
reaching the lofty sales heights of an Alone or a 
Music ’Round. But the great American 
public being what it is, you never can tell. Any 
way, Kemp gives it an ominously tearful perform- 
ance which is only partially atoned for by his 
rather lugubrious Desire. As a piece of musical 
curiosa it has undoubted value, however. 


Goes 


\ A\A—There Is No Greater Love, and Isn't Love 
the Strangest Thing? Duke Ellington and his 
Orchestra. Brunswick 7625. Price 75c. 


It is rather a pity that Ellington should be 
prevailed upon to waste his time and talent upon 
Tinpan Alley fare of such transparent mediocrity 
as the above pair, but he presumably knows 
which side his bread is buttered on and has to 
act accordingly now and then. No matter what 
he is concerned with, of course, he is always the 
incomparable Ellington in manner, but the ma- 
terial here is thin, indeed, and might better be 
entrusted to a Lombardo or a Duchin. However, 
half an Ellington, so to speak, is better than no 
Ellington, and the qualities which make his best 
records the masterpieces they are can be found 
here in miniature. Meanwhile, let's hope he is 
mustering his inspiration for another bomb-shell 
like Reminiscing in Tempo. 


\A—Song of the Cello, and You Give Me Ideas. 
Jack Hylton and his Orchestra. Victor 25257. 
Price 75c. 


The former tune is only notable for the fact 
that its first sixteen bars, its principal theme, 
in other words, is bodily lifted, note for note, 
from Beethoven’s Sonata Pathetique for piano, 
which makes it easily the most bald-faced, on 
less tune theft in years. Under the circumstances, 
the very least the fellow could have done would 
have been to acknowledge its derivation by 
some such procedure as calling it That Beethoven 
Melody of Love, or worse. However, he chooses 
to lead us into believing that the sublime melody 
stemmed from his very own creative mechanism 
and it is barely possible that he is getting away 
with it, worse luck. 


\A—Wah-Hoo, and What's the Name of That 
Song? Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra. 
Victor 25252. Price 75c. 


We believe it was the brave intention of the 
authors of Wah-Hoo to write the cowboy song 
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which would detinitely be the end of all cowboy 
songs. Whether or not this laudable ambition is 
realized, it is certainly pretty goofy and bound 
to make you feel that the end of an epoch has 
at last been reached. From the opening war 
whoop that nearly takes you out of your seat, 
this record is full of surprises, to put it mildly, 
and is quite a sassy little tune to top it off, so it 
really doesn’t matter that you draw pretty much 
of a blank on the other side. What could you 
expect from a title like that, anyhow? 


HOT JAZZ 


AAAA—Basin Street Blues. and When Buddha 
Smiles. Benny Goodman and his Orchestra. 
Victor 25258, price 75c. 

The long-anticipated re-recording of Basin 

Street by Goodman is finally here and is every 

bit as good as everyone thought it would be. 

The old Columbia record (originally released 

under the band-name of The Charieston Chasers, 

while a jewel in many respects, was also pretty 
foul in spots, and Goodman’s great performance 
of it needed adequate recording, so here it is. 

Joe Harris, who sings and plays as much like 

Teagarden as anyone humanly could, does the 

vocal here in a manner that will almost make 

you forget Jack’s heart-warming work in the old 
version, while Goodman's work is enough better 
to give a very forcible illustration of how much 
he has improved during the interim. The reverse 
is another of the old chestnuts exhumed to make 

a hot arranger’s holiday, and when the arranger 

is Fletcher Henderson, it doesn’t matter much 

what the tune is, the results are sure to be 
notable. 


AAAA—I’m Gonna Clap My Hands, and Mutiny 
in the Parlor. Gene Krupa’s Swing Band. 
Victor 25263, price 75¢. 


The former is a new number written by Farley 
and Reilly in the fond hope of repeating on their 
success in Music Goes ’Round. It undeniably has 
a measure of the crackbrained quality of its dis- 
tinguished predecessor and may conceivably have 
a fair share of its popularity. A new band, made 
up in about equal proportions of white and 
colored hot luminaries, makes its first recorded 
appearance here. The white representatives are 
all members of Goodman's band and _ include 
Goodman himself, while the vocals are sung by 
Helen Ward, Benny’s very efficient vocalist. The 
band has unlimited possibilities if it can be per- 
suaded to play together as a unit often enough 
for it to achieve some of the homogeneity of 
the set band, while still retaining the spontaneity 
of the jam session. The results on this disc, while 
not invariably happy, are quite good enough to 
give promise of some really epochal swing re- 
cordings. Anyway, there is no recording which 
we shall look forward to with more eagerness 
than this group's next one. 
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AAA—Announcer’s Blues, and Flight of a Hay 
Bag. Frankie Trumbauer and his Orchestra. 
Brunswick 7629, price 75e. 


(nother Brunswick record by Whiteman’s band, 
masquerading under the name of Frankie Trum- 
bauer, and a very good one. The thing about 
these Trumbauer recordings is that they are 
always so downright amusing and diverting, even 
when their rhythm is not the purest essence of 
swing, that you can’t help but find yourself form- 
ing an attachment to them. Take The Flight of 
a Hay Bag, which has as its subtitle the thor- 
oughly incredible phrase, 4 Rhythmical Thesau- 
rus. It is chockful of musical ideas which are so 
comical in themselves that they provoke smiles, 
and anything which can do that these days is 
worthy of praise, whatever its pretensions, artis- 
tic or otherwise. And, of course, no record which 
boasts the talents of the brothers Teagarden can 
possibly be so terribly corny. In brief, I think 


you'll like it. 


4 AA—Madhouse. and Between the Devil and the 
Deep Blue Sea. Benny Goodman and his Or- 
chestra. Victor 25268, price 75e. 


More Goodmania of the first water. Madhouse 
is notable, among other things, for the chance 
it gives that fine pianist, Jesse Stacy, to show 
what he can do to a piano when the others will 
allow him the opportunity. The other solos are not 
too poor, either, as you could well imagine, and 
the whole thing comes off with as much oomph 
as anything Goodman has given us in some time. 
The good news from Camden is that Goodman has 
finally taken his proper place at the head of 
the Victor roster, as far as sales are concerned, 
and this will undoubtedly mean more Goodman 
records. So, hurray! 


* * * 


AAA—The Panic Is On, and Sugar Rose. “Fats” 
Waller and his Rhythm. Victor 25266, price 


75c. 


The former is what we should describe as a 
practically perfect song title for “Fats” to go to 
work on. And does he go to work on it! If you 
have considered “Fats” a mite obstreperous in 
some of his other discs, wait until you hear this 
one. He kicks over the traces altogether here and 
if you like Waller in large gobs, here, indeed, is 
your dish. 


AA—It’s Been So Long, and Sing, Sing, Sing. 
Louis Prima and his New Orleans Gang. 
Brunswick 7628, price 75c. 


Prima carries on in his accustomed style here, 
and is particularly persuasive in the latter, a num- 
ber penned by himself in a somewhat obvious 
effort to write another Music Goes "Round. This 
it is not, of course, but rather a thoroughly charm- 
ing little ditty in minor which might very easily 
catch the public fancy in somewhat the same 
manner, if not in the same degree, as that other 
national pestilence. 
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The success of the Sunday afternoon Jam Ses 
sion of the U.H.C.A. at the Famous Door (and 
the good business and advertising it brought to 
the Famous Door) echoed loudly up and down 
West 52nd Street — Manhattan's Swing Music 
center. Other restaurants and clubs along ihe 
famous street have taken up the idea. Wingy 
Mannone started it at the Hickory Club and 
others quickly followed. A very good idea and 
a fine compliment to the U.H.C.A.—if it were 
not so evident that this sudden burst of enthus- 
iasm was motivated by purely selfish and commer- 
cial reasons. These jams are not inspired by any 
inward desire on the part of the musicians to 
produce swing for its sake alone. Their purpose 
is strictly to attract business. Commercializing 
the jam session will do the cause of swing music 
no good. 


When the U.H.C.A. issued its first Club record 
—a special pressing of a very rare disc: China 
Boy and Bull Frog Blues by Charles Pierce and 
his Orchestra—the label was designed to meet a 
long felt want among swing enthusiasts. The per- 
sonnel of the orchestra was listed on it. The 
large recording companies have at last realized 
the importance of this feature. Victor leads the 
way with Mutiny in the Parlor and I’m Gonna 
Clap My Hands by Gene Krupa’s Swing Band 
(25263). The personnel is named in detail as on 
the label: Gene Krupa, drums: Stacey, 
piano: Allan Reuss, guitar: Israel Crosby, bass: 
Roy Eldridge, cornet: Choo Berry, tenor sax: 
Benny Goodman, clarinet; and Helen Ward, 
vocalist. Decca has announced that its swing 
records will hereafter have similar details on 
its labels. 


Jess 


One more detail could be added to this and 
the swing enthusiasts cup of joy would be full: 
the date of recording should be given. This would 
not only those interested in keeping an 
accurate check on the development of swing music 
or a particular orchestra over any period of time 
but it would also serve as a check on personnels 
because, with very few exceptions, personnels of 
swing bands are so unstable. 


assist 


The next jam session of the 
planned for May 5 or May 12. This time it will 
be held in Harlem. No details concerning the 
artists who will do the jamming are available yet. 


That remarkable swing pianist, Teddy Wilson, 
is scheduled to record for Brunswick with an 
all-star colored band including Johnny Hodges, 
formerly of Duke Ellington’s band, and Jelly-Roll 
Morton. 


The second special disc to be issued by the 
U.H.C.A. will be Darktown Strutters’ Ball and 
Friars Point Shuffle by the Jungle Kings 
(Charles Pierce and his Orchestra, featuring 


Teschmaker). This was originally a Paramount 


Swing Music Notes 


By Enzo ARCHETTI 


U.H.C.A. is: 





The third 
special release may be a rare Bessie Smith disc. 
The titles are not yet known. 


record—a brand long since defunct. 


The Gennett-Originai Wolverine discs which 
had been promised to swing fans here under the 
Decca label have just been issued in England in 
two special albums by The English Brunswick 
Company. We, in America, cannot help feeling 
envious and even a little bit resentful that these 
strictly American examples of classic jazz should 
have been made available to others before us. 
| wonder what explanation our local companies 
could make for this unusual procedure? 


Stuff Smith, a hot violinist who is claimed to be 
greater than Joe Venuti, is now at the Onyx 
Club in New York, with his colored sextet. 
He is packing the house nightly. Stuff is a new 
discovery from Buffalo. 

Red McKenzie’s swing bunch is at the Famous 
Door, with Teddy Wilson still doing wonders on 
the piano. Red Norvo, his xylophone, and boys 
have moved over to Jack Dempsey’s Supper Room. 

Bud Freeman, the grand hot tenor man, has 
left Ray Noble’s Band for reasons unknown but 
which can easily be surmised. 


*% x 


Hugues Panassié’s Le Jazz Hot, that remark- 
able book which has been called the bible of 
swing music, will be published in April in an 
English translation, by M. Witmark and Sons. 
The English title will be Hot Jazz. M. Panassié 
has made some special revisions for the English 
edition, presumably in the list of records which 
closes the book and the record numbers quoted 
as references. This valuable book, which was dis- 
cussed at greater length in the article Hot Jazz 
or Swing Music in the November, 1935 issue of 
the American Music Lover, should be in the 
libraries of all who are honestly interested in 
swing music. Witmark are to be complimented 
for making the book available in a version which 
will undoubtedly be more easily understood and 
appreciated. ; 


The Apollo Theatre in Harlem continues to be 
the Mecea of all swing fans. In the past two 
months Duke Ellington, Louis Armstrong, Earl 
Hines, Claude Hopkins, and Luis Russell, with 
their bands, have appeared on its stage. There 
hot jazz at its hottest and swing music at its 
swingiest is sent out over the footlights at you 
while you sit with an appreciative mixed audience 
which relishes every phrase, beat and intonation. 

The finest of the white swing bands, Benny 
Goodman's, is now on the air in a commercial 
program: 
Tuesdays, 


The Elgin Watch Program on WEAF, 
from 10:00 to 10:30 P. M., E.S.T. 
(Continued on Page 383) 
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.. Radio Highlights .. 


April 3—The final NBC Music Appreciation 
Hour of the season: a concert broadcast irom 
the Metropolitan Opera House; The NBC Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch conducting: 
Overture, Egmont, Beethoven: The Last Spring, 
Grieg: Le Chasseur Maudit. Franck: An Abra- 
ham Lincoln Song, Damrosch (first performance 
anywhere), featuring Theodore Webb, baritone, 
and a chorus of 400 Brooklyn high school 
students. (11 A. M. WEAF-WJZ). 


Marion Talley, famous in the opera and con- 
cert world and soon to make her film debut, has 
signed her first contract for a regular weekly 
series of radio programs over a National Broad- 
casting Company coast-to-coast network. Here- 
to-fore heard by the radio audience only as an 
occassional guest star, Miss Talley will be heard 
every Friday from 10:30 to 10:45 p. m., E.S.T., 
over an NBC-WEAF network, beginning April 3. 


She will be featured in a program of Music 
All America Loves to Hear, including familiar 
opera arias, light opera selections and favorite 
numbers of concert repertoire. Miss ‘Talley will 
be accompanied by a concert orchestra conducted 
by Josef Koestner, a radio veteran who has 
been familiar to NBC network listeners for years. 


O’Connell to Conduct 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


A portion of the regular concert of the cele- 
brated Philadelphia Orchestra, direct from the 
Academy of Music in Philadelphia, will be heard 
over an NBC-WJZ network on Saturday, April 
4, from 8:15 to 9:00 p. m., E.S.T. Leopold Sto- 
kowski, world-famous conductor of the orchestra, 
will give a short talk and then give way to 
Charles O'Connell, his assistant conductor, who 
will direct the orchestra. 


O'Connell, who will be making his radio debut 
as a conductor, will lead the orchestra in the 
Prelude to Act Ill of Wagner's Lohengrin: a 
Borodin Scherzo; two Debussy selections: Min- 
strels, Canope, and also a selection by Malepiero. 


4 fourth generation New Englander, born in 
Chicopee, Mass., Charles O'Connell first sained 
distinction as an organist. He was organist at 
Holy Cross College, his Alma Mater, and at St. 
Michael's Cathedral in Springfield, Mass. The 
first electrical recording of the organ was made 
by O'Connell. Last year he won the Kilenyi 
Bruckner award for his recording of the Bruck- 
ner Symphony. 


Only 36 years old, O'Connell is author of the 


Victor Book of the Symphony. When the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra leaves on its tour of the coun- 
try, O'Connell will be a co-director. 
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Unrevealed anecdotes of the life of Brahms 
will be disclosed by Samuel Thewman, one-time 
secretary to the master composer, and a former 
stage director of the Metropolitan Opera, during 
the first of a series of music appreciation pro- 
grams on April 4, from 12:30 to 1:00 p. m., 
E.S.T., over an NBC-WEAF network. Thewman, 
who was born in Vienna in 1872, has known in- 
timately many famous composers of his time. 
HENRI DEERING—Sunday, April 5—3:45 P. M. 

Chopin program: Nocturne in F Major, Ma- 
zurka in € Sharp Minor, Fantaisie Impromptu, 


Waltz in E Minor. 


NBC MUSIC GUILD 


Monday April 6—Quartet in F Minor, Opus 59, 
Beethoven: Musical Art Quartet. 

Tuesday, April 7—Quartet in F Major, Opus 
22, Tschaikowsky: Kraeuter String Quartet. 

Wednesday, April 8—Quartet in A Minor, Opus 
29, Schubert: Musical Art Quartet. 

Thursday, April 9—Quintet in G Minor, Opus 
30, Taneiev: Piano Quintet. 

Friday, April 10—Quartet, as yet undecided: 
Musical Art Quartet. 

Monday, April 13—Quartet in E Minor, Opus 

59, No. 2, Beethoven: Musical Art Quartet. 

Tuesday, April 14—Pro Arte String Quartet. 

Wednesday, April 15—Pro Arte String Quartet. 

Thursday, April 16—League of Composers: 
Trio. by Copeland: Songs by Szeligoviski. 

Friday, April 17—Pro Arte String Quartet. 

Monday, April 20—Pro Arte String Quartet. 

Tuesday, April 21—Unannounced. 

Wednesday, April 22—NBC String Quartet. 

Thursday April 23—Pro Arte String Quartet. 

Friday, April 24—Unannounced. 

Monday, April 27—Perolé String Quartet. 

Tuesday, April 28—NBC String Quartet. 

Wednesday, April 29—Trio Flute, Violin, 
and Viola. 

Thursday, April 30—Unannounced. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA—April 11, 
8:15 P. M. — WJZ: 
Five Sonatas, Scarlatti, arr. Tommasini; Con- 
certo in D Minor, Vivaldi: Sinfonia de Antigona, 
Chavez: Sinfonia India, Chavez. 


Jack Hylton to be Heard 
Over NBC Network 


When Jack Hylton, renowned British jazz band 
maestro, brings his orchestra and his retinue of 
gifted entertainers to NBC networks on April 5, 
Hylton and His Continental Revue will be heard 
for the first time on a sponsored coast-to-coast 
broadcast in the United States. Beginning on 
that date, the world-famous combination will 
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NBC-WJZ_net- 
under the sponsorship 
Mills, Inc. A repeat 
E.S.T., will be heard 
NBC listeners in the 


broadcast each Sunday over an 
work at 9:00 p. m., E.S.T., 
of the Real Silk Hosiery 
broadcast at 12:00 midnight, 
over the same network by 
west. 
With Alec Templeton, blind pianist-composer; 
Freddy Schweitzer, tenor, clarinetist and come- 
dian; Pat O'Malley, dialectician; Peggy Dell, 
vocalist, and an all-American group of musicians 
trained in his own distinctive style, Hylton’s suc- 
cess during his short American has been 


career 
little short of phenomeneal. 
Primarily an orchestra leader, the dynamic, 


diminutive Hylton is none the less gifted with a 
decided flair for the dramatic, as his varied 
accomplishments attest. He made his debut in 
England in the musical field at the age of seven 
is “The Mill Boy.” Hylton’s subsequent 
progress was so rapid that he was conducting the 
orchestra for a_ travelling company when 
he was only seventeen. 

At 18, Hylton conducted his own orchestra with 
a classical-popular style which brought him ex 
tended engagements at some of London’s swank- 
iest spots including the Piccadilly Hotel and ihe 
Queen’s Hall Cabaret. His fame 
Continental Europe with the 


Singing 
Singing 


opera 


soon spread io 
result that a 


series 
of tours were arranged which took him into 
nearly every country on the continent. As a 
direct outcome of the enthusiastic reception ac- 


corded the Continental Revue’s European eon- 
quest, Hylton was engaged to give a popular 


concert at the Paris Opera House. This was ihe 


first time jazz had ever been played in this 
traditional sanctuary of classical music. Incident- 
ally, Hylton introduced a Stravinsky composition 


written especially for him during this 
Command performances before the 
heads of Great Britain and most of Europe are 
among the honors which have been bestowed on 
Hylton. Just before coming to America last 
year, he completed an extended stay at London’s 


concert. 
crowned 


Paladium Theatre and a motion picture, “She 
Shall Have Music.” 
Hylton’s Continental Revue succeeds the Life 


Is a Song series which has been presented over 
NBC. networks by the same sponsor for the past 
two years. 


Beethoven's Seventh Symphony will be the 
major work on a varied program to be broadcast 
by the New York Philharmonic-Symphony Society 


under the direction of Arturo Toscanini over the 
combined coast-to-coast WABC-Columbia and 
Canadian networks on Sunday, April 5th, from 


3:00 to 5:00 P.M., EST. 

Toscanini will open the program with a read- 
ing of the Overture to Weber's Oberon followed 
by the Beethoven composition. The second half 


of the program will include two numbers by 
Martucci entitled Notturno and Novelletta, fol- 


lowed by the picturesque tone-poem, The Sorcer- 
ers Apprentice of Paul Dukas, and Strauss’ Death 
and Transfiguration. 


Excerpts from the world-famous contemporary 
opera by Shostakovitch entitled Lady Macbeth 
from Mtensk will be broadcast from Moscow over 
the WABC-Columbia network on Sunday, April 





5th, from 9:30 to 10:00 
created a sensation when performed in New 
York last year. This is the third and last pro- 
gram in a series arranged by CBS in co-operation 
with the Russian Broadcasting Company in order 
to give Americans a chance to hear the music 


A.M., EST. This opera 


being created by young Soviet composers. Parts 
of Dzherzhinski’s opera, Quiet Flows the Don, 


were heard on March 8th,, while Tikhon Khrenni- 
kov’s spectacular First Symphony and three of his 
piano preludes comprised the program of March 
29 

2nd. 


Helen Jepson, Metropolitan Opera soprano and 
star of concerts and radio, will be the guest soloist 
with the Ford Symphony Orchestra directed by 
Victor Kolar over the complete coast-to-cooast 
WABC-Columbia network on Sunday, April 5th, 
from 9:00 to 10:00 P.M., EST 


Miss Jepson will feature 


two opera arias, Un 
Bel Di from Puccini's 


Madame Butterfly, and 
Musetta’s Waltz from the same composer's opera, 
La Boheme. Later in the program, she will join 
with the chorus and orchestra in the Jnflammatus 
from Rossini’s Stabat Mater. 








WISE JOINS COLUMBIA 


Ronald S. Wise, well known to the music 
trade as a promotor of classical phono- 
graph records, is now in charge of sales for 
the Masterworks division of the Columbia 
Phonograph Company, Inc. He is making 
his headquarters temporarily in New York 
City. 

He established his reputation for having 
an extensive and thorough knowledge of 
recorded music while he was_ traveling 
Record Sales and Promotion Representa- 
tive of the RCA-Victor Company, with 
which Wise was employed for seven years 
prior to his present connection with Colum- 
bia Phonograph. 








SWING MUSIC NOTES 


(Continued from Page 381) 

Abolishment of the Okeh catalog has taken out 
of circulation the greatest collection of classic 
swing discs ever assembled under one label. Un- 
der a new label, the Vocalion Company has been 
repressing some of the best known of the Okeh 
recordings each month. So far it has concen- 
trated on Louis Armstrong and Duke Ellington 
and wisely, because many of their finest works 
were made under the Okeh banner. Nevertheless, 
it is to be hoped that Vocalion will not forget the 
recordings of Luis Russel, Joe Venuti, McKenzie- 
Condon, Miff Mole, Fives and Bix Bei- 
derbeck. They are ~ valuable to be allowed to 
disappear forever. Vocalion lists are definitely 
worthwhile, and swing music fans will profit 
by looking over their ‘monthly releases. 


Goofus 
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SUNDAY 


8:00 AM—M 
11:30 AM—M 


11:30 AM 


12:30 PM 


3:00 PM 
5 PM—H 
) PM—T 
9:00 PM 


10:00 PM 


MONDAY 
2:30 PM—N 
2:30 PM 
3:30 PM—S 
4:00 PM 


7:00 PM—I 
8:30 PM—N 


9:30 PM 


TUESDAY 


1:45 PM 
4:30 PM- 
6:35 PM 


10:30 PM 


12:45 PM- 


PM 
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12:00 AM——S: 


Rosa Linda, 


6:05 PM—U. 


11:45 AM—P 
NBC 
4:30 PM—Ivy 


Music 


PM—NBC 


PM—NBC 


Our Radio Dial 


Time Indicated is Eastern Standard Time 


elody Hour 
ajor Bowes’ ( 


(NBC-WEAF) 


Samovar Serenade: 


(NBC-WJZ) 
ilt Lake 
(CBS-WABC) 


Radio City Music 
New 


(CBS-WABC) 


enri Deering, 


emple of Song: 


Choir (NBC-W 
(CBS-WABC) 


(NBC-WEAF) 


BC. Music 


ongs of Russia: 


(CBS-WABC) 


elson Eddy, 
(NBC-WEAF) 


(BBS-WOR) 


Recital 
Music 
Scott, 


iano 


(CBS-WABC) 


Alexander Cores, 


(CBS-WABC) 


America 


WEDNESDAY— 
11:30 AM—U. 


(NBC-WEAF) 


(NBC-WJZ) 


(NBC-WJZ) 


(NB 


City Choir 


songs 


-WEAF) 


apitol Family 


Hall (NB¢ 


pianist (NBC-WJZ) 
A ( apella 


Chicago 


EAF) 


Detroit Symphony with Soloists 


General Motors Concert 


Guild (NBC-WJZ) 
pianist (NBC-WEAF) 


Heifetz Singers 


Concert Miniatures (CBS-WABC) 
S. Army Band (NBC- 
ois Ravel, 


WJZ) 


String Sinfonia-Wallenstein 


(NBC-WEAF ) 


Guild (NBC-WEAF) 
soprano (NBC-WJZ) 
Vivian Della Chiesa, 


soprano 
violinist 


Sings: 


S. Army Band (NBC-WJZ) 


Jules Lande and his Concert Ensemble 


Music Guild (NBC-WEAF) 
-Rochester Civic Orchestra — 


:00 
00 
00 PM—Curtis Institute (CBS-WABC) 
:00 Concert Hour (NBC-WEAF) 
}). S. Navy Band Sym. Orch. 


Balalaika Orch. 
and Organ 


-WJZ) 
York Philharmonic Orchestra . 


(NBC-WJZ) 
Margaret Speaks 


Meredith Wil- 
son and Orchestra (NBC-WJZ) 





9:00 PM—Kostelanetz Orchestra with Soloists 
(CBS-WABC) 

Alfred Wallenstein’s Sinfonietta 
(BBS-WOR) 


-John Charles 


9:30 PM 


10:00 PM Thomas (NBC-WJZ) 


THURSDAY 


11:30 AM—U. 
1:30 PM 


S. Navy Band (NBC-WJZ) 
Julia Glass, pianist; Phyllis Kraeuter; 


‘cellist (NBC-WJZ) 


2:30 PM—NBC Music Guild (NBC-WJZ) 

6:05 PM—James Wilkinson, baritone 
(NBC-WJZ) 

7:45 PM—Music Is My Hobby (NBC-WJZ) 

8:00 PM—Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra 


(NBC-WJZ) 
Alexander Gray, baritone 
Littlke Symphony Orchestra 


Philip James (BBS-WOR) 


8:00 PM 


8:30 PM with 


10:30 PM—Musie Magic (NBC-WJZ) 

FRIDAY- 

11:00 AM—NBC Light Opera Co. (NBC-WEAF) 
(Beginning April 10th.) 

1:15 PM—Savitt Serenade (CBS-WABC) 

3:00 PM- U. S. Marine Band (NBC-WJZ) 

3:00 PM——-Afternoon Concert: Victor Bay 
(CBS-WABC) 

5:30 PM—Terri La Franconi, tenor 


(NBC-WEAF) 
8:00 PM—Cities Service Concert (NBC-WEAF) 
10:15 PM—Cesare Sodero and Orchestra 
(BBS-WOR) 
10:30 PM—Bruna Castagna, 
‘CBS-WABC) 
NBC Musie Guild (NBC-WEAF) 


contralto 


10:45 PM 


SATURDAY- 


10:30 AM—Mathay’s Gypsy Orchestra 
(NBC-WEAF) 

11:00 AM—Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
(CBS-WABC) 


12:00 AM—Concert Miniature (NBC-WEAF) 


5:15 PM—College Glee Clubs (CBS-WABC) 

6:35 PM—Alma Kitchell (NBC-WEAF) 

7:30 PM—Fray and Baum, piano duo. 
(CBS-WABC) 

7:30 PM—Hampton Institute Singers 
(NBC-WEAF) 

8:15 PM—Boston Symphony Orchestra (April 


llth.) (NBC-WJZ) 
):00 PM—Kostelanetz Orchestra 
(CBS-WABC) 


a 


with Soloists 
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RECENT OUTSTANDING EUROPEAN RECORDINGS 

















DEBUSSY: Printemps, Symphonic MOUSSORGSKY SONG SOCIETY: 
Suite. Coppola and Paris Cons. Vladimir Rosing. Six 12 inch dises. 
Orch. HMV-—DB4985-6. English Parophone Issue. 

DVORAK: Fourth Symphony. Czech MOZART: Piano Concerto in E Flat, 
Philharmonic Orch. Dir. Talich. K 482. Edwin Fischer and Orch. 
HMV-—DB2691-5. HMV—DB2681-4. 

SCHUMANN:  Dichterliebe. Chas. SAINT-SAENS: Piano Concerto No. 
Panzera and Alfred Cortot. HM\ 1 in C Minor. Alfred Cortot and 

1987-9. Orch. HMV-—DB2577-79. 

IBERT: Divertisement. Chamber Or- The ENGLISH MUSIC SOCIETY. 
chestra, direction the Composer. Vol. 1. Henry Purcell. Fantasias 
HMV—K7573-4. Catches “Golden Sonata 

- Songs. Five 12 inch and three 10 

LISZT: A Faust Symphony. Paris inch discs. English Columbia. 
Phil. Orch., M. Villabella. Vlas- gna nite ee 
soff Chorus, dir. Selmar Meyro- MILHAUD: String Quartet No. 7 in 
witz. English Columbia LX455-61. B Flat. Galimar Quartet. Polydor 


_ 561100-01. 


VAUGHAN - WILLIAMS: = Fantasia ae 
on a Theme By Tallis. The Boyd WALTON: Symphony. London Sym. 








Neel String Orch. English Decca Orch. dir. Harty. English Decca 
K-815-0. X-108-113. 








Beginning with the May issue 


The American Music Lover 


will increase the size of its pages to seven by ten inches. This larger 
format will permit many new and more attractive features 
Tell your friends about the new magazine, whose principal aim at 
all times will be to assist honestly the American phonophile in his 
selection of new records 
you criticize without fear or favor,’’ writes a correspondent, 


and ‘your articles are always of great interest to me.’ We welcome 
suggestions to increase and sustain interest from all our readers. 














THE BRITISH MUSICIAN 
and Musical News 


53, Barclay Road, Warley Woods, 
Birmingham, England 


Write for a specimen copy 
Annual Subscription: 7/6 ($1.80) 


"Sidney Grew, editor of the British Musi- 
cian, is one of the wisest writers on musical 
matters in the British Empire. His criticisms 
are always helpful. His love for music .. . 
makes him a crusader — and we need 
crusaders today." 


—Musical Canada 


"| like the sincerity of the British Musician, 
its affectionate handling of real music, — 
its composers and exponents. And how IT 
loves the great masters!" 

—C. E. Henning 





TO APPEAR IN 


EARLY 
ISSUES 


THE PERMANENT CHOPIN 
By Philip Barr 
7 


NIEGLECTED MASTERPIECES 
On ReEcoRDS 


By J. V7. Howard 
e 


MatrHew Locke 
By William Kozlenko 











“Hear yourself as others hear you” 


from a 


SHERMAN 
SOUND STUDIO 


Recording 


Made in the Studio or from the Air 


Highest quality and fidelity 


Endorsed by leading radio artists 


Demonstrations gladly given 
g Y § 


22 WEST 48th STREET 
NEW YORK 








Tie 
Gramophone 


Edited by Compton Mackenzie 
and Christopher Stone 


—An independent magazine devoted to 
the interest of the gramophone user. 


—reviews month by month every record 
issued by the British companies. 


—contains literary contributions, biogra- 
phies, translations and technical articles. 


Annual Subscription $3.50 
Write for specimen copy 


10a, Soho Square, London W. I, 
England 





Rite Printing Service, New York City 











